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GETBRALTGU RB. 


HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
It is recorded of Henry I. that after the death of his son, Prince William, 
who perished in a shipwreck off the coast of Normandy, he was never seen to 
smile. 





The bark that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves roll'd on, 

And what was England's glorious crown 
To him that wept a son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain ; 

Why comes not death to those who mourn * 
He never smiled again. 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave, 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave ? 

Before him passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train, 

But seas flash o'er his son’s bright hair— 
He never smiled again. 


He sat where festa] bowls went round ; 
He heard the minstrels sing ; 

He saw the tourney’s victor crown'd, 
Amidst the knightly ring ; 

A murmur of the restless deep > 
Was blent with every strain, " 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smiled again. .é 


Hearts, in that time, clos’d o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly pour'd, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 
At many a joyous board, 
Graves, which true love hath bath'd with tears, 
Were left tc Heaven’s bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were born for other years— 
He never smniled again. 





ON THE EVENING SKY. 


Oh! ‘tis sweet to view the vaulted blue 
Of the deep unfathom’d sky, 

A lucid sea of immensity 
Where the bright orbs anchor'd lie. 


Where the planets roll to an endless goal, 
O’er the light etherial plains, 

Bearing along in a lively throng 
Their moons, like gemming chains. 


Where booming away, the comets stray, 
In elliptic orbits driven, 

While with bristly blaze they seem to gaze 
Afar on affrighted heaven. 


How fair, when at night the stars are bright, 
To behold the streamers lave, 

The deep, deep hue of the heavenly blue, 
With a fitful lambent wave. 


Ah! then I would muse when gentle dews 
Distill’d in the verdant field, 

When the stars to me in company 
Would a lofty pleasure yield, 


For ‘tis sweet to view the vaulted blae 
Of the deep unfathoin‘d sky, 

A lucid sea of immensity 
Where the bright orbs anchor’d lie. 


_—_— ‘ 
THE DESENNUYEE. 
The Diary of a Désennuyée. 2 vols. Published by H. Colburn, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. c 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Colburn on the premier pas he has made upon 
his return to the World of Literature,—the Publishing World, we should rather 
say—over which le was for so many years one of the presidents when it was 
in its high and palmy state. We remember the time when his list contained all 
that was desirable in the realms of fiction—when he sought out and brought 
forward whatever was excellent—and exchanged sterling gold for thoughts 
which otherwise would have remained concealed, like lights beneath a bushel, 
for want of some judicious hand to remove the obstruction which shrouded 
them from observation. Why he has withheld his influence for so long a 
period, it is not here our business to inquire,—but this we know, that its re- 
exercise will give an energy and spirit to book-writing, as well as book- 
selling, which, considered even in a mercantile point of view, they stand much 
in need of. 

The fact of Mr. Colburn being the Proprietor of this Magazine need not— 
nay, ought not—to prevent us from giving publicity to the above circumstance 
accompanied by words of sincere congratulation upon it, to the “ craft’ with | 
which we are ourselves so immediately connected, and the interests of which 
we so directly represent. There are few modern authors of high rank and ac- | 
knowledged merit, who will not readily admit their obligations to Mr. Colburn | 
as having been, fortunately for himself, the meagg of introducing them to the 
world. The anvouncements he will shortly issue, must, if we are correctly | 
informed, afford proof that the connexions formed by him during a period of | 
nearly twenty years, are still retained by him, and that the objects of past ex- | 
ertions will be, ere long, again realized. 

“The Diary of a Desennuyée” is an exceedingly brilliant and entertaining | 
book. The listlessness felt by a young and beautiful widow, (beautiful, and | 
richly dowered)—as she moves through the undeviating circle of London and 
Parisian society, is admirably depicted. She imagines that she returns to the | 
world with a heart steeled to insensibility, and a resolution to be indebted to her 
head alone for future pleasures! There is something irresistibly amusing in the 
idea of a young fascinating woman trusting to her Acad for her happiness, while 
every line she writes convinces you more and more that she is one of all others | 
whose heart will dispose of her destiny—whose heraldry, is “hearts, not 
heads,”’—imagining herself forearmed. Our heroine resolves never more to be 
either ennuyeéed or bored, and places herself forthwith under the chaperonage of 
her cousin, a certain Lady Cecilia Delaval, who is drawn not only from the life 
but to the life—her adviser is quite in character with the set she belongs to. 

“No one,” she says, “living in society, can be independent. The world is 
like a watch-dog, which fawns upon, or tears you to pieces—if you choose to 
semain in @ whole skin, take my advice—throw the beast a sop or two out of 


| Paris a garden of ever-varying flowers. 


| we still exercise an influence in society. 


your abundance, and make it wag its tail in your honour for the remainder of 
your days.” Our lady upon this observes—to her confidaute—ber Diary :— 
“What a system !—what a stifling of honourable sentiment!—what a 
_ sacrifice of principle! Heaven preserve me from becoming a convert to Lady 
Cecilia’s code of minor morals! I can understand lighting a candle to the devil, 
| for ‘the prince of darkness is a gentleman.’ But to burn farthing rushlights to 
; all the dirty imps of Pandemonium !” 
| of light at an inferior shrine. She goes on observing and sketching, seeing 
into the secret springs, and avoiding with extraordinary tact the quicksands of 
fashionable society. Her head, which she considers all-suflicient, is doubtless 
much occupied in protecting her from evil, but the workings of a kindly and 
affectionate heart are apparent in all her thoughts. This is one of the rare 
beauties of the volumes—the perfect nature of the woman contending with her 
position amongst the sophisticatuions of society. 

Much has been written against, and inuch spleen has been provoked by, a class 
of novels called fashionable. Every miliner’s apprentice, every clerk who 
could wield a pen, lunagined his.or herself qualified to expound to the multitude 
the mysteries of May-fair and Almack’s. The book-making mania seized upon 
many who mistook a desire to write for the power of writing; and thus came an 
inundation of trash which at last overwhelmed the patience of all the readers | 
throughout England. | 

It is only by the publication of books of the class now upon our table that the 
stigma put upon the caste can be removed. The authorship of ** The Désen- 


among which he or she has lived both in England and on the Continent. The 
contrast existing between the habits of the upper ranks, in Paris and London, is | 
well and ably explained; there is a reality in all descrived, in all felt, which | 


not only to existence, but to happiness. 

* The world,” says the fair traveller, on her arrival in France, ‘is not merely 
a place of palaces, where pictures are hung up, and statues niched ; or where 
Beatrices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of marble. Sculpture and 
painting, poetry and romance, are things both beautiful and noble—out nobler 
still are the every-day workings of the human mind—the progress of nations— 
the civilization of mankind. A morbid elegance of soul, or refinement of the 
imagination, produces less poetical results than many a stern reality !” 

Bitterly does the traveller lament the heavy chain which confines her wander- 
ings within the pale of what English milords and miladies deem it right to see. 
Yet everything she does see she seizes and understands, notwithstanding that 
there is an under-current of strong womanly nature bearing her forward. and 
carrying also her heart's best impressions and affections, towards a clearly- 
defined object. The manner in which she tries to avoid any acknowledginent, 
even to herself, of an affection which désennuyée the most ennuyéed person in 
the world, is beautifully as well as delicately conceived, and admirably executed. 


ward, not more by a desire to know how it all will terminate, than by the varied 
and piquant scenes she so admirably describes 

The narrative, wisely, is not extended into three volumes—it is as concen- 
trated as it is brilliant; and if it be, as we have heard, a first work, it is the 
most successful we have met with for years. Jt will be perceived that we have 
been led into considering it as the production of a female pen. We have been 
30, however, unconsciously :—there can be, we think, no question that it is the 
creation of a woman's mind. 

We add a few morsels of extract, as samples of the whole. 

** Emmsbaden.—Happy, thrice happy, that broad-clothed moiety of the human 
species, which finds itself 

—— ‘free to rove,” 

free and unquestioned through the wilds and tames of the world, seeking amuse- 
ment wherever it is to be found—by stage-coach, malleposte, erl-wagen, steam- 
packet, ferry-boat, or ‘able d’hote—unaccountable to that brocaded Cinderella, 
that sifter of diamvond dust, Madame Etiquette—untrammelled by the galling 
harness of robes, the scrutiny of the vulgar. A woman is like a schuvolboy’s 
pet, tutored by constant care. She must not set her foot there—she must not 
be exposed to contact here; she must atep upon roses, not upon the common 
eatth. She must not inhale the ordinary atmosphere, but be an ambrosia-fed, 
feeble, shrieveless, helpless dawdle, in order to merit the epithet of ‘ feminine.’ 
Like the Strasburg goose, whose morbid merit consists in being all foie-gras, 
she must be ‘all heart,’ ‘a creature of the affections,’ sans sense, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything ! 

“The distinctions of my caste, for instance, have compelled me to travel en 
grande dame with the De Rawdons, fancying my comfort or my pride affected 
by the superior appointments of a Lord Leicestershire, and pining after gun- 
powder tea and pine-apple ice; while Clarence Deiaval, who met me here on 
my arrival, has been roughing it to his heart’s content, and visiting a thousand 
interesting spots, a thousand curious monuments, calculated to leave an indelible 
impression on his mind I allow something for the love-lorn shepherd's mood 
of enthusiasm, but envy him, meanwhile, the independence of his tour.” 

So much for Emmsbaden—now for Fontainebleau ! 

“IT have deviated from my road for a peep at this fine old historical palace, 
fraught with reminiscences of le rio des preux, and the ** adieux de Napoleon.” 
To-morrow afternoon [ shall be in Paris, among new people and new pleasures ; 
and the excitement of expectation seems to have effaced all remembrance of my 
tedious illness. I expect to find there dispatches from Engiaad, containing 
letters of introduction from the Delavals and Lady Southam, which will be the 
means of procuring me agreeable society for the winter. 

“Once more, then, | am on the threshold of a strange city! Two a poor 
weak woman, the approach to Paris is more exciting than even the approach to 
London ; for London is the city of business—Paris of pleasure ; London the 
emporium of sense—Paris of nonsense; London a wood of thriving timber— 
London is the mighty throne whence 
the world is legislated—Paris the graceful temple whence it 1s civilized. Lon- 
don is the stern and helmeted Pallas—Paris the many-hued Iris. London is, in 
short, the capital for men, and Paris for women ! 

There we live, and move, and have a being worthy to be so called. 





There 
There we are not only allowed to talk, 
but still stranger, are earnestly called upon to listen 
a thousand travelled men and women, we exercise the prerogative which, during 
the last century, rendered the reign of Louis XV. a reign of cotilons, and con- 
ducted the husband of Marie Antoinette to the scaffold 

‘Paris is, par excellence, moreover, the fountain-head of fashion. 
well-dressed woman enters a London ball-room, it is instantly asserted that she 
receives from Paris all the appliances and means which render her irresistible ; 
—her coiffeur arrives from Faris every spring, and her shoes are forwarded by 
Melnotte in the dispatch bag. 


No one presumes to wear an artificial 
flower manufactured elsewhere than in the Rue de Richelieu, or to appear in a 
hat which has not le cachet d’Herbault. 

‘*And now I am at length arrived at this El Dorado of frivolity and fancy 
The mudes | used to receive with such glee in London, I shall now snatch fresh 


dancing-masters from this land of taste, I shall probably, for the first time, hail 
the perfection of la cuisine et les graces. (In grateful remembrance of George 
Hanton, I yield precedence to the casserole ') . 


“For some time to come, however, I will eat, drink, dress, and be merry, | 


The lady is evidently not one inclined to burn rushlights, or any other species | 


nuyee * is a ate secret, but there can be no mystery as to the classes of society | 


carries you forward with the impression that, though fashionable natures refine, | 
they do not destroy the principles which render interest and action important, | 


The widow's heart, it is long seen, has been vanquished, and you are carried on- | 


There, if Iam to believe | 


Have you a pretty piece of trinketry on your | 
table, or a handsome vase on your chimney-piece, every admiring visiter is sure | 
| to observe, * It is evidently Parisian.” 


| from the mint ; and whereas universal Europe derives her cooks, milliners, and , 


without committing to paper the commentations of my wondering ignorance. 
, Let me be fairly orientée, before I presume to tell myself what J think of la 
grande nation, which thinks so much of itself. Coleridge observes, that French- 
men are like grains of gunpowder, dirty and despicable singly, but tremendous 
in the mass; now, as I happen highly to estimate a few separate grains, such as 
little Vauguyon and Monsieur de Nivelles, I may perhaps also reverse the 
philosopher's opinion, and despise the million.” 

Contrast this with a peep at our English Court. 

** The Queen’s ball was far from so brilliant as that of the Tuileries, the apart- 
ments being neither so lofty nor so well lighted. But the whole thing bears 
closer examination. The men have twice as much the air of gentlemen as the 
French courtiers; and if I may presume to decide upon my own sex, I 


| should say that, although Frenchwomen are better dressed, the English are 
| better looking. 


The sons and daughters of Louis Philippe, all so handsome, 
and so distinguished-looking, impart, indeed, peculiar interest to the fétes at the 
Tuileries ; but, in this respect, the Court of England will soon acquire a new 
feature, and the suitors likely to throng around our royal Portia, the object of 


| such deep and national European interest, will lend a charm even to the gew- 
| gaw palace at Pimlico.” 


— 

THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 
Passages from the Diary of a late London Physician. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

“« Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year : 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me to disturb your season due !’’* 
| Look, reader, once more with the eye and heart of sympathy, at a melancholy 
| page in the book of human life—a sad one, indeed, and almost the last that will 
| be opened by one who has already laid several before you, and is about to take 
| his departure ! 
It was pouring with rain one Wednesday, in the month of March 18—, 
| about twelve o’clock, and had been raining violently the whole morning. Only 
| one patient had called upon me up to the hour just mentioned—for how could 
| invalids stir out in such weather? The wind was cold and bitter—the aspect 
| of things without, in short, most melancholy and cheerless. ‘ There are one 
| or two poor souls,” thought I, with a sigh, as I stepped from the desk at which 
| Thad bee. epeupied for more than an hour writing, and stood looking over the 
| binds into the ceserted and almost deluged street—" there are pa a ‘poor 
' souls that would certainly have been here this morning, according, to appoint- 
| ment, but for this unfriendly weather. Their cases are somewhat critical—one 
| of them especially—and yet they are not such as to warrant my apprehending 
the worst. I wish, by the way, I had thought of asking their addresses !—Ah 
| —for the future I will make a point of taking down the residence of such as I 
may suspect to be in very humble or embarrassed circumstances. One can 
| then, if necessary, call upon such persons—on such a day as this—at their ewn 
houses. There's that poor man, for instance, the bricklayer—he cannot leave 
his work except at breakfast time—I wonder how his poor child comes on! 
Poor fellow, how anxious he looked yesterday, when he asked me what J thought 
of his child! And his wife bed-ridden! Really I’d make a point of calling, 
if I knew where he lived! He can't afford a coach—that’s out of the ques- 
tion. Well—it can’t be helped, however!’ With this exclamation, half ut- 
tered, I looked at my watch, rung the bell, and ordered the carriage to be at the 
door in a quarter of an hour. I was sealing one of the letters I had been 
writing, when I heard a knock at the street door, and in a few moments my 
servant showed a lady into the room. She was apparently about four or five- 
and-twenty ; neatly but very plainly dressed; her features, despite an air of 
languor, as if from recent indisposition, without being strictly handsome, had a 
pleasing expression of frankness and spirit.—and her address was easy and 
| elegant. She was, however, evidently flurried. She ‘ hoped she should not 
| keep me at home—she could easily call again ”’ I begged her to be seated ; 
| and, ina quiet tone—at the same time proceeding with what I was engaged 
| upon, that she might have a moment’s interval in which to recover her self- 
| possession—inade some observations about the weather. 

“It is still raining hard, I.perceive,” said I ; ** did you come on foot? Bless 
| me, madam, why. you seem wet through! Pray come nearer the fire —stir- 
| ring it up into a cheerful blaze—* shall I offer you a glass of wine, or wine and 
| water? You look very chilly” 
| «No, thank you, sir; I am rather wet, certainly, but I am accustomed to 
rain—I will, however, sit closer tu the fire, if you please, and tell youin a few 

words my errand. [I shall not detain you long, sir,”’ she continued, in a tone 
| considerably more assured ; “the factis, I have received a letter this morning 

from a friend of mine in the country, a young lady, who is an invalid, and has 
| written to request I would call immediately upon some experienced physician, 

and obtain, as far as can be, his real opinion upon her case—for she fancies, 
| Poor girl! that they are concealing what is really the matter with her !’’ 

“ Well! she must have stated her case remarkably well, ma’am,”’ said I 
with a smile, “‘to enable me to give any thing like a reasonable guess at her 
| state without seeing her”’ i 

“ Oh—but I may be able to answer many of your questions, sir, for I am 
very well acquainted with her situation, and was a good deal with her, not long 
ago.” 
** Ah—that’s well. Then will you be so kind,” giving a monitory glance at 
| my watch, ‘as tosay what you know of hercase? The fact is, I’ve ordered 
| the carriage to be here in about a quarter of an hour’s time, and havea long 
| day’s work before me !” 

* She is—let me see, sir—I should say, about six years older than myself ; 
| that is, she is near thirty, or thereabouts. I should not think she was ever 

particularly strong. She’s seen—poor thing '—a good deal of trouble lately.” 
She sighed. 
« Oh—I see, I understand ! 














A little disappointment—there's the seat of the 
| mischief, I suppose?’ I interrupted, smiling, and placing my hand over my 
heart. ‘Isn't this really, now, the whole secret?” 

| ‘ Why—the fact is—certainly, I believe—yes, I may say that love has had a 
| good deal to do with her present illness—for it is really illness ! She has been”’ 
— she paused, hesitated, and—as I fancied—coloured slightly —* crossed in 


love—yes! She was to have been—I mean—that is, she ought to have been 


When a| married last autumn, but for this sad affar”—— I bowed, looking again at 


| my watch, and she went on more quickly to describe her friend as being natural- 
| ly rather delicate—that this “disappointment” had occasioned her a great deal 
of annoyance and agitation—that it had left her now ina very low nervous way 
—and, in short, her friend suspected herself to be falling into a decline. That 
about two months ago.she had had the misfortune to be run over by a chaise, 
the pole of which struck her on the right chest, and the horses’ hoofs also 
trampled upon her, but no ribs were broken” 
‘Ab, this is the most serious part of the story, matam—this looks like real 
illness! Pray, proceed, ma’am. I suppose your friend after this complained 
of much pain about the chest—is itso! Was there any spitting of blood !”’ 
“ Yes, a little—no—I mean—let me see” here she took out of her poc- 
' ket a letter, and unfolding it, cast her eye over it for a moment or twy, as if to 
refresh her memory by looking at her friend's statement. 4 
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“ May I be allowed, ma’am, to look at the letter in which your friend de- 
scribes her case?’ I enquired, holding out my hand. 

“ There are some private matters contained in it, sir,” she replied quickly ; 
“the fact is, there was some blood-spitting at the time, which I believe has not 
yet quite ceased.” 

And does she complain of pain in the chest ?” 

** Yes—particularly in the right side.” 

‘‘ Ig she often feverish at night and in the morning ’ 

** Yes—very—that is, her hands feel very hot, and she is restless and ir- 
ritable.”’ 

*\ Js there any perspiration ? 

** Occasionally a good deal—during the night.” 

* Any cough?” 

‘: Yes, at times very troublesome, she says. ‘ 

* Pray, huw long has she had it!—TI mean, had she it before the accident you 
spoke of!” ” 

| first noticed it—let me see—ah, about a year after she was married. 

+ After she was married!” 1 echoed, darting a keen glance at her. 
coloured violently, and stammered confusedly— 

No, no, sir—I meant about a year after the time when she expected to have 
been married.”” 

There was something not a little curious and puzzling in all this. 
tell me, ma’am, what sort of a cough itis?” I enquired, shifting my chair, so 
that I might obtain a distincter view of her features. She perceived what I 
was about, I think—for she seemed to change coluura little, and to be on the 
verge of shedding tears. I repeated my question. She said that the cough 
was at first very slight ; so slight that her friend had thought nothing of it, but 
at length it became a dry and painful one. She began to turn very pale. A 
suspicion of the real state of the case flashed across my mind. 

* Pray, tell me, ma’am, candid!y—confess! Are not you speaking of your- 
self? You really look ill!” 

She trembled, but assured me emphatically that I was mistaken. She appear- 
ed about to put some question to me, when her voice failed her, and her eyes, 
wandering to the window, filled with tears. 

** Forgive me, sir! Iam so anxious about my friend,’’—she sobbed—** she 
is a dear, kind, good”’ her agitation increased. 

**Calm—pray, calm yourself, ma’am—do not distress yourself _unne- 
cessarily! You must not let your friendly sympathies overcome you in this 


” 


” 


She 





way, or you will be unable to serve your friend as you wish—as she has | 


desired |” 


I handed to her a bottle of smelling salts, and after pausing for a few mo- 
ments, her agitation subsided. 


“Well,” she began again, tremulously, “what do you think of her case, 
sir? You may te!l me candidly, sir,’—she was evidently making violent | 


struggles to conceal her emotions—“ for J assure you I will never make an 1m- 
proper use of what you may say—indeed | will not !—What do you really think 
of her case ?” 

** Why—if all that you have said be correct, I own I fear it is a bad case— 
certainly a had one,”’ I replied, looking at her scrutinizingly. ‘* You have men- 
toned some symptoms that are very unfavourable.” 

“Do you—think—her case hopeless, sir?” she enquired in a feeble tone, and 
looking at me with sorrowful intensity. 

‘*Why, that is a very difficult question to answer—in her absence. One 
ought to see her—to hear her tell her own story—to ask a thousand little ques- 
tions. I suppose, by the way, that she is under the care of a regular profes- 
sional man 7” 

** Yes, I believe so—no, I ain not sure; she has been, I believe."’ 

I felt satistied that she was speaking of herself. I paused, scarce knowing 
what tosay. ‘‘ Are her circumstances easy? Could she go to a warmer cli- 
mate inthe spring, or early partof the summer! I really think that change of 
scene would do her greater good than any thing I could prescribe for her.” 

She sighed. ‘ It might be so; but—I know it could not be done. 
stances, I believe ”’ 

** Is she living with her family? Could not ‘hey °—— 

‘**Oh no, there's no hope there, sir!” she replied with sudden impetuosity. 
** No, no ; they would see both of us perish before they would lift a finger to 
save us,’ she added with increasing vehemence of tone and manner. ‘ So 
now it’s all out—my poor, poor husband!” She fell into violent hysterics. 
The mystery was now dispelled—it was her husband’s case that she had been 
all the while enquiring about. I saw it all! Poor soul, to gain my candid, my 
real opinion, she had devised an artifice tothe execution uf which she was un- 
equal ; over estimating her own strength, or rather not calculating upon the 
severe tests she would have to encounter. 

Ringing the bell, I summoned a female servant, who, with my wife (she had 
heard the violent cries of my patient), instantly made her appeayance, and paid 

all necessegy attentions to the mysterious sufferer, as surely | ‘might call her. 
The letter from which—in order to aid her little artifice—she had affected to 
read, had?fallen upon the floor. It was merely a blank sheet of paper, fold- 
ed in the shape of a letter, and directed, in a lady’s hand-writing, to 
‘*Mrs. Elliot, No. 5, street.” This I put into my pocket-book. She 
had also, in falling, dropped a small piece of paper. evidently containing my 
intended fee, neatly folded up. This | slipped into the reticule which lay be- 
side her. 

From what scene of wretchedness had this unhappy creature come to me? 

The zealous services of my wife and her maid presently restored my patient, 
at least to consciousness, and her first look was one of gratitude for their assist- 
ance. She then attempted, but in vain, to speak, and her tears flowed fast. 
‘Indeed, indeed, sir, 1 am no imposter! and yet 1 own I have deceived you ! 
but pity me! Have mercy on a being quite forsaken and broken-hearted! I 
meant to pay you, sir, all the while. I only wished to get your true opinion 
about my unhappy husband. Oh how very, very, very wretched I am! What 
1s to become of us! So, my poor husband !—there’s no hope! Oh that I had 
been content with ignorance of your fate!" She sobbed bitterly, and my 
worthy little wife exhibited so much firmness and presence of mind, as she 
stood beside her suffering sister, that I found it necessary gently to remove her 
from the room. What a melancholy picture of grief was before me in Mrs. 
Elliot, if that were hername. Her expressive features were flushed, and be- 
dewed with weeping ; her eyes swollen, and her dark hair, partially dishevelled, 
gave a wildness to her countenance, which added to the effect of her incoherent 
exclamations. ‘‘] do—I do thank you, sir, for your candour. I feel that you 
have told me the truth! But what is to become of us? My most dreadful 
fears are confirmed! But I ought to have been home before this, and am only 
keeping you” 

“Not at all, ma’am—pray, don’t ”’ 

** But my husband, sir, is ill—and there is no one to keep the child but him. 
I ought to have been back long ago!" She rose teebly from her chair, hastily 
re-adjusted her hair, and replaced her bonnet, preparing to go. She seemed to 
miss something, and looked about the fluor, obviously embarrassed at not dis- 
covering the object of her search. 

‘It is in your reticule, ma’am,” I whispered—*‘ and, unless you would af- 
front and wound me, there let it remain. I know what you have been looking 
for—hush! do not think of itagain. My carriage is at the door,—shall I take 

you as far as street? I am driving past it.” 

* No, sir, I thank you; but—not for the world! My husband has no idea 
that I have been here; he thinks | have been only to the druggist. I would 

not have him know of this visit on any account. He would instantly suspect 
all She grew again excited. * Oh what a wretch am! How long must 
I play the hypocrite! I must look happy, and say that I have hope when] am 
despairing, and him dying daily before my eyes! Oh how terrible will home be 
afterthis! But how long have | suspected all this !” 

I succeeded, at length, in allaying her agitation, imploring her to strive to re- 
in the presence of her husband. 
promise to contrive some excuse for summo 
in the first instance, as though it were the first time I 
either of thein, and assured me that she would call upun me again in a few 
day’s time. * But, sir,” she whispered, hesitatingly, as I accompanied her 
through the hall to the street door, I am really afraid we cannot afford to 
trouble you often 


de ll atly 
“Madam, you will greatly grieve and offend me if you ever allude to this 
again before | mention it to you 


Indeed you will, ma’am,” I added, peremp- 
torily but kindly ; and reiterating my injunctions, that she should let me soon 
see T 7 hea ag ; . 
rs e her, or hear from her again, 1 closed the duor upon her, satisfied that ere 
- would be laid before me another dark page in the volume of human life. 

In e Ee \ ¢m net P . 
faving been summoned to visit a patient somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
street that evening,—and being on foot, it struck me 
again to rain heavily, that if I were to ste p into some one of the little shops 
close by, I might be sheltered a while from t}, and also possibly gain some 
a Gh SS 5 


Circum- 

















gain her seif-possession before reappearing 





@ Tal 

information as to the character and circums te 
pitched upon a small shop that was “licensed” to séll eve ry thing, but espe- 
cially groceries. The proprictor was a little lame old man, who was busy, as | 
entered, making up small packets of snuff and tobacco. He allowed the. lea 
of the rain, and permitted me to sit down on the bench near the window . A 
couple of candles shed their dull light over the miscellaneous articles of mer- 
chandise with which the shop was stuffed. He looked like an old rat in his 


hoard '—He was civil and communicative, and I was not long in gaining the 
information I desired. He knew the Elliot's; they lived at ae enn 
pair of stairs—but had not been there above three or four months. He ‘thought 
Mr Elliot was “ ; ing ’’—and for the matter of that, his wife didn’t look th 
#trongest wo in the world 





And pray what business, or calling, is he?” 


“Can you | 


She | 
ning me to see her husband, as if 
had seen or heard of 


as it was beginning | 


tances of my morning visitor. I | 


|The old man put his spectacles back upon his bald wrinkled head, and after 
| musing a inoment, replied, ** Why, now, I can’t take upon me to say, precisely 
| like—but I think he’s something in the city, inthe mercantile way—at least I've 
got it into my head that he Aas been such ; but he also teaches music, and I 
know she sometimes takes in needle work.” 
| ** Needle-work ! does she indeed!” I echoed, taking her letter from my poc- 
| ket-book, and looking at the beautiful—the fashionable hand in which the direc- 
| Uon was written, and which, I felt confident, was her own.—* Ah!—then I 
| suppose they’re not over well to do in the world !” 

** Why—you an’t a-going to do anything to them, sir, are you 1—May I ask 

| if you're a lawyer, sir?” er Pat) * 
| * No, indeed, I am not,” said I with a smile—‘‘nor Is this @ writ! It’s 
| only the direction of a letter, | assure yon; I feel a little interested about 
these people—at the same time, I don’t know much about them, as you 
may perceive —Were not you saying that you thought them in difficulties ? 

** Why,” he replied, somewhat re-assured—“ maybe you're not far from the 
mark in that either. They deal here—and they pay me for what they have— 
but their custom an’t very heavy! ’Deed they has uncommon little in the 
grocery way, but pays reg’lar—and that’s better than them that has a good deal, 
and yet doesn’t pay at all—an’tit, sir?” I asseated. ‘They used, when they 
first came here, to have six-and-sixpenny tea and lump sugar, but this week or 
two back they’ve had only five-and-sixpenny tea, and worst sugar—but my five- 
and-sixpenny tea is an uncommon good article, and as good as many people's 
six shilling tea! only smell it, sir!’ and whisking himself round, he briskly 
| dislodged a japanned canister, and whipping off the lid, puta handful of the 
| contents into it. The conclusion I arrived at was not a very favourable one— 
| the stuff he handed me seemed an abominable compound of raisin-stalks and 
| sloe-leaves. ‘They're uncommon economical, sir,” he continued, putting 
| back again his precious commodity, ** for they make two or three ounces of 
| this do for a week—unless they goes elsewhere, which I don’t think they do, 
| by the way—and I’m sure they oughtn’t,—for, though I say it as shouldn t— 
| they migbt go farther and fare worse, and without going a mile from here either 

—hem! By the way, Mrs. Elliot was in here not an hour ago, for a moment, 

asking for some sago, because she said Mr. Eiht had taken a fancy to have 
some sago milk for his supper to-night—it was very unlucky, I hadn’t balf a 

handful left! So she was obliged to go to the druggist at the other end of the 
| street. Poor thing, she looked so vexed—for she has quite a confidence, like, 
in what she gets here '” : 

* True, very likely !—you said, by the way, you thought he taught music ! 
what kind of music ?” 

‘* Why, sir, he’s rather a good hand at the flute, his landlady says,-—so he 
| comes in to me about a month since, and he says to me, ‘ Bennet,’ says he, 
‘may I direct letters for me to be left at your shop? I’m going to put an ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper.’—‘ That,’ says I, ‘depends on what it’s about— 
what are you advertising for?’ (not meaning to be impudent),—and he says, 
says he—* Why, I've taken it into my head, Bennet, to teach the flute, and I'm 
| a-going to try to get some one to learn it to.’ So he put the advertisement in 

—but he didn’t get more than one letter, and that brought him a young lad— 
| but he didn’t stay long. "D'wasa beautiful! black flute, sir, with silver on it—for 
| Mrs. Hooper, his landiady—sbe’s an old friend of my mistress, sir—showed it 
| to us one Sunday, when we took a cup of tea with her, and the Elliots was 

gone out for a walk.—I don’t think he can teach it now, sir ’’—he continued, 
| dropping his voice—* for, betwixt you and I, old Browning the pawn-broker, 
| a little way up on the left hand side, has a flute in his window that’s the very 
image of what Mrs. Hooper showed us that night I was speaking of. You un- 
derstand me, sir ?—Pawned—or sold—J'll answer for it—a-hem !” 

** Ah, very probable—yes, very likely!’ I replied, sighing—hoping my gos- 
siping host would go on. 

** And betwixt you and J, sir,” he resumed, “it wasn’t a bad thing for him 
to get rid of it, either; for Mrs. Hooper told us that Mr. Elliot wasn’t strong- 
hike tu play on it ; and she used to hear Mrs. Elliot (she is an uncommon agreea- 

| ble young woman, sir, to look at, and looks like one that has been better off), 


| 


| I was a-saying, however, that Mrs. Hooper used now and then to hear Mrs. 


Elliot cry a good dea] about his playing on the flute, and ‘spostulate te him on 
the account of it, and say ‘ you kuow it isn't a good thing for you, dear..—Nor 
was it, sir-—the doctors would say !” 

** Poor fellow ""—I exclaimed, with a sigh, not meaning to interrupt my com- 
panion—* of all things on earth—the flute !” 

‘Ah !” replied the worthy grocer, ‘‘ things are in a bad way when they 
come to that pass—arn't they! But Lord, sir!” dropping his voice, and giving 
a hurried glance towards a door, opening, I suppose, into his sitting-room— 
* there's nothing partic’lar in that, after all. My mistress and I, even, have 
done such things before now, at a push, when we've been bard driven! You 
know, sir, poverty’s no sin—is it ?” 

** God forbid, indeed, my worthy friend!” I replied, as a customer entered, 
to purchase a modicum of cheese or bacon: and thanking Mr. Bennett for his 
civility in affording me so long a shelter, I quitted his shop. The rain continued, 
and, as is usually the case, no hackney-coach made its appearance till I was 
nearly wet through. My interest in poor Mrs. Elliot and her husband was 
greatly increased by wnat I had heard from the gossiping grocer. How dis- 
tinctly, though perhaps unconsciously, had he sketched the downward progress 
of respectable poverty! [I should await the next visit of Mrs. Elliot with some 
eagerness and anxiety. Nearly a week, however, elapsed before | again heard 
of Mrs. Elliot, who called at my house one morning when I had been summon- 
ed to pay an early visit to a patient in the country. After having waited nearly 
an hour for me, she was obliged to leave, after writing the following lines on the 
back of an old letter. 

“Mrs. Elliot begs to present her respects to Doctor ——, and to inform him, 
that if quite convenient tu him, she would feel favoured by his calling on Mr. 
Elliot any time to-day or to-morrow. She begs to remind him of his promise, 
not to let Mr. Elliot suppose that Mrs. Elliot has told him any thing about Mr. 
Elliot, except generally that he is poorly. ‘The address is, No. 5, street, 
near - square.” 

About three o'clock that afternoon, I was at their lodgings in street. 
No. 5, was a small decent draper’s shop: and a young woman sitting at work 
behind the counter, referred me, on enquiring for Mr. Elliot, to the private door, 

| which she said | could easily push open—that the Elliot’s lived on the second 
floor—but she thought that Mrs. Elliot had just gone out. Following her di- 
rections, I soon found myself ascending the narrow staircase. On approaching 
the second floor, the door of the apartment I took to be Mr. Elliot’s was stand- 
| ing nearly wide open ; and the scene which presented itself ] paused for a few 
moments to contemplate. Almost fronting the door, ata table, on which were 
; several huge legers and account books, sate a young man apparently about 
| thirty, who seemed to have just dropped asleep over a wearisome task. His 
| left hand supported his head, and in his right was a pen which he seemed to 
| have fallen asleep almost in the act of using. Propped up, on the table, be- 
tween two huge books, a little towards his lefi-hand side, sate a child, seeming- 
| ly a little boy, and a very pretty one, so engrossed with some plaything or ano- 
, ther as not to perceive my approach. I felt that this was Mr. Elliot, and stop- 
ped for a few seconds to observe him. His cuuntenance was manly, and had 
plainly been once very handsome. It was now considerably emaciated, over- 
spread with a st}low hue, and wore an expression of mingled pain and exhaus- 
tion. The thin white hand holding the pen, also bespoke the invalid. His hair 
| was rather darker than his wife’s—and being combed aside, left exposed to view 
an ample well-formed forehead. In short, he seemed a very interesting persen 
He was dressed in black, his coat being buttoned evidently for warmth’s sake 











for though it was March, and the weather very bleak and bitter, there was scarce | 


any appearance of fire, in about the smallest grate I ever saw. The room was 
) sinall, but very ciean and comfortable, though not over-stocked with furniture— 

what there was heing of the most ordinary kind. A little noise I made attract- 
ed, at length, the child’s attention. It turned round, started, on seeing a 
stranger, and disturbed its father, whose eyes looked suddenly but heavily at his 
j child, and then at my approaching figure 


** Pray walk in,” said he, with a kind of mechanical civility, but evidently 


not completely roused from sleep—* I—I—am very sorry—the accounts are 
| not yet balanced,—very surry—been at them almost the whole day.” He sud- 
denly paused, and recollected himself. He had, it seems, mistaken me, at the 
moment, for some one whom he had expected. 

“ Dr ;’ said I, bowing, and advancing. 

“Ol! T beg your pardon, sir—Pray walk in, and take a seat "—J did so — 
“T believe Mrs. Elliot called upon you this morning, sir ? 
| just stepped out, but she will return svon 

at home when you called,”’ 


* [I shou 


I am sorry she has 
She will be very sorry she was not 


{have been happy to see Mrs. Elliot,—but I understood from a few 
lines she left at my house. that this visit was to be paid to yourself—is it not 
so? Can I be of any assistance '” 

} * Certainly !—] 


feel far from well, sir. I have been in but middling health 
| for some time—but my wife thinks me, J am sure, much worse than I re ally 
am, and frets herself a good deal about me.” 
I proceeded to enquire fully into his case ; and he showed very great intelli- 
gence and readiness in answering all my questions. He had detected in bim- 


finement and anxiety had since contributed to aggravate. He mentioned the 
accident alluded to by Mrs. Elliot; and when he had concluded a singularly 
terse and distinct statement of his case, I had formed a pretty decisive opinion 
upon it. 
might, with proper care, be arrested, if not even overcome. 


I expressed myself 
in very cautious terms 


I thought there was a strong tendency to hepatic phthisis, but that it | 








| affect all natures and all eyes alike. 


| is nature itself, embellished with all the ornaments that art can bestow. 
| painted canvass wraps me in illusion; if I am moved at the sight; if my mind 


covering my health ?” he inquired, with a sigh, at the same time folding in his 
arms his little boy, whose concerned features, fixed in silence—now upon his 
father, and then upon me,—as each of us spoke, almost led me to think that he 
appreciated the grave import of our conversation. 

* Yes—I certainly think it probable—very probable—that you would recover 
provided, as I said before, you used the means I pointed out.” . 

“* And the chief of those means are—relaxation, and country air?” 

* Certainly.” 

«* You consider them essential 1” he enquired, despondingly. 

“Undoubtedly. Repose, buth bodily and mental—change of scene, fresh air, 
and some medical treatment ” 

He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the floor, while an expression of 
profound melancholy overspread his countenance. He seemed absorbed in a 
painful reverie. I fancied that I could not mistake the subject of his thoughts ; 
and ventured to interrupt them, by saying in a low tone—* It would not be 
very expensive, Mr. Elliot, after all” 

“ Ab, sir—that 7s what I am thinking about,” he replied, with a deep sigh— 
and he relapsed into his former troubled silence. 

‘* Suppose—suppose, sir, I were able to go into the country and rest a little, 
a tivelvemonth hence, and in the mean time attend as much as possible to my 
health—is it probable that it would not éhea be too late !”” 

* Oh, come, Mr. Elliot—let us prefer the sunshine tu the cloud,” said I with 
a cheerful air, hearing a quick step advancing to the door, which was opened, 
as | expected, by Mrs. Elliot, who entered breathless with haste. 

** How do yun do, ma’am—Mrs. Elliot, I presume ?” said I, wishing to put 
her on her guard, and prevent her appearing to have seen me before. 

‘* Yes, sir—Mrs. Elliot,” said she, catching the hint—and then turning 
quickly to her husband, ‘* how are you, love! I hope Henry has been good 
with you !” 

** Very—he’s been a very good little boy,”’ replied Elliot, surrendering him to 
Mrs. Elliot, whom he was struggling to reach. 

‘But how are you, dear?’’ repeated his wife, anxiously. 

‘* Pretty well,” he replied, adding with a faint smile, at the same time 
pushing his foot against mine, under the table—‘t As you would have Dr, 
. he is here; but we can’t make out why you thought fit to summon him 
in such haste.” 

‘A very little suffices to alarm a lady,” said I, witha smile. ‘I was sorry, 
Mrs. Elliot, that you had to wait so long for me this morning—I hope it did 
not inconvenience you ?”—I began to think how I should manage to decline the 
fee I perceived they were preparing to give me, for I was obliged to leave, and 
drew on my gloves. ‘ We've had a long (é/e-d-tete, Mrs. Elliot, in your ab- 
sence. I must commit him to your gentle care—you will prove the better phy- 
sician. He must submit to you in every thing ; you must not allow him to exert 
himself too much over matters like these,” pointing to the huge folios lying 
upen the table—* he must keep regular hours—and if you could all of you go 
to lodgings on the outskirts of the town, the fresh air would do all of you a 
world of good. You must undertake the case, ma’am—you must really pledge 
yourself to this” the poor couple exchanged hurried glances in silence. He 
attempted a smile. ‘* What a sweet little fellow is this,” said I, taking their 
little child into my arms—a miracle of neatness and cleanliness—and affecting 
to be eagerly engaged with him. He came to me readily, and forthwith began 
an incomprehensible address to me about ** Da—da*’—* pa pa ’’—*‘t ma—ma” 
and other similarly mysterious terms, which I was obliged to cut short by pro- 
mising to come and talk again with him in a day or two. ‘ Good day, Master 
Elliot!’ said I, giving him back to his father, who at the same time slipped a 
guinea in my hand. I took it easily. ‘* Come, sirrah,” said I, addressing 
the child—* will you be my banker?” shutting his little fingers on the guinea. 

‘* Pardon me—excuse me, doctor;"’ interrupted Mr. Elliot, blushing scavlet, 
“this must not be. I really cannot” 

* Ah! may I not employ what banker I like !—Well—I'll hear what you 
have to say about it when we meet again.—Farewell for a day or two,”’—and 
with these words, bowing hastily to Mrs. Elliot, who looked at me, through her 
tear-filled eyes, unutterable things, I hurried down stairs. It may seem suffi- 
ciently absurd to dwell so long upon the insignificant circumstance of declining 
a fee—a thing done by my brethren daily—often as a matter of course—but it 
is a matter that has often occasioned me no inconsiderable embarrassment. "Tis 
really often a difficult thing to refuse a fee proffered by those one knows to be 
unable to afford it, so as not to make them uneasy under the sense of an obli- 
gation—to wound delicacy, or offend an honourable pride. I had, only a few 
days before, by the way, almost asked for my guinea from a gentleman worth 
many thousands a-year, and who dropped the fee into my hand as though it 
were a drop of his heart’s blood. 

Thad felt much gratified with the appearance and manners of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot, and disposed to cultivate their acquaintance. Both were too evidently 
oppress‘d with melancholy, which was not, however, sufficient to prevent my 
observing the simplicity and manliness of the husband, the fascinating frankness 
of the wife. How her eyes devoured him with fond anxiety! Often, while 
conversing with them, a recollection of some of the touching little details com- 
municated by their garrulous grocer brought the tears for an instant to my eyes. 
Possibly poor Mrs. Ellict had been absent, either seeking employment for her 
needle, or taking home what she had been engaged upon—both of them thus 
Jabouring to support themselves by means to which she, at least, seemed utter- 
ly unaccustomed, as far as one could judge from her demeanour and conversa- 
tion. Had they pressed me much longer about accepting my fee, I am sure I 
should have acted foolishly ; for when I held their guinea in my hand, the 
thoughts of their weekly allowance of an ounce or two of tea—their brown 
sugar—his pawned flute—almost determined me to defy all delicacy, and return 
them their guinea doubled. I could enter into every feeling, I thought, which 
agitated their hearts, and appreciate the despondency, the hopelessness with 
which they listened to my mention of the indispensable necessity of change of 
scene and repose. Probably, while I was returning home, they were mingling 
bitter tears as they owned to one another the impossibility of adopting my sug- 
gestion ; he feeling ‘and she fearing—neither, however, daring to express it— 
that his days were numbered—that he must toil to the last for a scanty liveli- 
hood—and even then leave his wife and child, it seemed but too probable, dee- 
titute—that, in the sorrowful language of Burns, 

* Still caring, despairing 
Must be his bitter doom ; 

His woes here, shall close ne'er 
But with the closing tomb.’’* 

I felt sure that there was some secret and grievious source of misery in the 
background, and often thought of the expressions she had frantically uttered 
when at my house. Had either of them married against the wishes of a proud 
and unrelenting family? Little did I think that I had on that very day which 
first brought me acquainted with Mrs. E'liot, paid a professional visit to 
one fearfully implicated in the inflictiun of their present sufferings! But I 
anticipate.—[ To be continued. ] 




















* Despondency, an Ode. 


—~<—— 
THE DANCING AT THE OPERA. 

How is it that the Ballet in action, the most refined, brilliant, and most costly 
portion of our amusements, occupies what may be esteemed a secondary place? 
For although it is degraded by the general appellation of ** dancing,” and although 
for many years past its objects, and consequently Its manners, so to speak, bave 
been barbarously lowered, yet we question whether its just purposes and real 
attainments do not require as much of genius, power, science, and practice, as 
the best singers possess or employ; and perhaps the combination of music, 
scenery, decoration, dress, and action, produces quite as exalted a pleasure in 
the minds of spectators qualified to judge of a ballet in action, as any opera upon 
the cultivated musician. ‘To the million of mankind, to those especially who 
are not highly instructed in the arts, but who may yet possess all the rudiments 
of fine taste, it may be safely averred, the ballet gives even a greater pleasure, 
for painting and dancing have this advantage over the other arts, that they 
“A fine piece of painting,’ says one of 
the ablest writers on the subject, “is but the copy of nature; a finished ballet 
Ifa 


is affected ; if the colours and pencil of the skilful artist so far bewilder my senses 
as to show me nature, give her speech, make me fancy °* I hear and answer ; how 
shall my feelings be wrought upon, what will be my sensations at seeing a repre- 
sentation still more striking, and enforced by the acting powers of my fellow- 
creatures? Such living and varied pictures will overpower my imagination ; 
for nothing creates such concern in man, as man himself.’ We need seek for 
the philosophy of this truth no further than in the trite precept of Horace, ** Seg- 
nius irritant animos,” &c. which embodies the fact that ideas reach the soul 
more rapidly through the eye than through the ear, and we may add, more 
vividly too. Nor is it a less important circumstance, that the mind is affected 


, by the music of a ballet, the action giving to the melodies their interpretation 


, and direction, instead of the words of an opera 


self, some years ago, symptoms of a liver complaint, which a life of much con- | 


( 


In the one, the action is the 
predominating principle—in the other, the words in their connexion with 
sounds. 

‘The pantomime,” (the ballet in action) says the philosophical Arteaga, “ is 
a mute language of action invented by human sagacity for the purpose of aug- 
menting the sum of our pleasuyes, and to establish between man and man a new 
means of communication independent of words.” He even exalts the eloquence 


of gestures above that of speech, and he quotes, for instances, ‘Tarquin, who, in 
. | answer to the ambassadors while walking with them in his garden, cut off the 
| ‘ De you really, candidly think, sir, that I bave a reasonable chance of re- j heads of the poppies; and the more touching anecdote of the Indian girl, who 
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being asked by her lover what was the cause of her frequent sighs, declared 
her passion, and at the same time spared herself tae confession, by holding up 
to him a mirror. But we have no necessity to prove the strength of the beauty 
of the language of gesture—our task is to show its progression as a public 
amusement. : 

France must be considered as the nursing mother of this art*—the /i 
origo. But it was given to the genius of one man, and he was of 
country, Switzerland, to rear it to perfection; that man was Noverre 
to the dance the charaeter of history and of poetry, of expression and of senti- 
ment. 

So little is the art understood, that almost as a matter of necessity, hefore we 
commence the history of its progress, we propose to give a slight sketch of the 
nature of its real elements, from which some rules for forming a judgment may 
be framed. ‘The mechanical! parts are steps linked together with exe and bril- 
liancy ; a clearness, neatness, and precision in execution ; that power of bring- 
ing all the muscles into a sudden state of rigid quietude ard firm position, for 
which there is no other term than aplomb; and, above all, the graceful! opposi- 
tion and equilibrium of the limbs which the eye perceives atonce to constitute 
the perfection of attitude. To dance well, the body should be firm and motion- 
jess, particularly when the legs and feet are in exertion ; ‘* for when the body fol- 


el 


another 


ns 


lows the actions of the feet, it displays as many grimaces and distortions as the | 


legs execute steps. The performance is then robbed of its ease, uniformity, har- 
mony, exactness, firmness, perpendicularity, and equilibrium: in a word, of all 
those beauties and graces which are so essential to make dancing afford plea- 
sure and delight.’’ ‘These are the elements which it is given to genius and 
imagination to fashion into the expression of sentiment; an endless mixture of 
intrinsic steps, difficulty of execution, and complicated movements, destroy the 
language of dancing. Simplicity, sofiness, aud luxuriancy of motion, enable the 
performer to attend to the mechanism of his steps, and to the actions charac- 
teristic of the passions, thus conlerring a greater power of expression. It is 
physically impossible to throw life, energy, and truth into gestures and attitudes, 
wuen the body is distorted by extravagances of motion, and the mind is 
engaged in guarding against the accident of a fall, or any injury of the limbs 
A ballet is then a drama, in which dancing is to be considered the vehicle of 


the action, passion and poetry; it is a drama which, rejecting the aid of speech, | 


demands but so much the more energy and power from its other consti- 
iuents. 
It seems at first glance singular that tragedy should have been esteemed the 


subject more suitable for dancing; butif to affect the mind be the object, the | 


noblest incidents and situations are those which produce the best stage-effect. 
These are therefore the most legitimate subjects: the passions are best express- 
ed by heroes and heroic deeds. From hence it will be inferred, that a fitting 
incident having been fixed upon, the difficulty lies not in assigning the primary 
aud distinctive parts, but in introducing the subordinates. The figurantes ought 
to continue the scene, not only by a number of symmetrical but unmeaning 
figures and steps, but by that animated expression which keeps the attention of 
the spectators alive, and employed upon the main subject. 

Such is the theory of the composition and action of the ballet. 


We come 
next to the qualities of the author. 


If Dr. Johnson has been deemed extrava- 
gant in his enumeration of the faculties and the knowledge necessary to the for- 
wwation Of a poet, what will be thought of the requisites declared by the man 
(himself one of the class, and the head of it) to be necessary to make up acom- 
poser of ballets! ‘ History, mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought 
to be the primary objects. And indeed,” he continues, * all our success entirely 
depends on our exact knowledge of the above sciences. Let us, therefore unite 
the genius for pvetry and painting, since our art borrows all its charms from a 
perfect imitation of nature. A slight knowledge of geometry cannot but prove 
very advantageous, as i will help the master to introduce his figures in due pro- 
portion, to calculate exactly, and execute with precision. ‘The ballet-master 
must himself be an expert mechanist. A composer who wishes to rise superior 
should study the painters, and trace them in their various manners of drawing 
and composing, oth arts have the same object in view, whether it be for 
taking likenesses, mixing the colours, and preserving the chiaro oscuro, or for 
grouping the figures properly, laying on the draperies, throwing the former into 
elegant attitudes, and giving them life and expression. From the above princi- 
ple, I dare conclude that the knowledge of anatomy will serve to render more 
clear and intelligible the precepts which he has to give to his pupils. It will be 
an easy matter for him to distinguish properly between the natural and habitual 
defects in their conformation. A ballet-master who is no proficient in music, 
will make a bad choice of his airs. He will not enter into the spirit or charac- 


ter of them; the motions of his dancers will not mark the time with that preci- | 


sion and delicacy which are absolutely necessary, unless he is endued with 
that sensibility of organ which is more commonly the gift of nature than the 
result of art, and is far above what may be acquired by long practice and 
steady application. Ail I look for in the ballet-master is a general know- 
ledge, 2 slight tincture of those sciences which, by the counexion they have with 


each ether, are likely to coutribute to the improvement of our art and its reputa- 
tion.” 


ti 


Nor are these all—the decorations, dresses, and properties (in theatrical 
phrase) are not less the subjects of his choice and care. He must be skilful not 
only to provide that these are appropriate, but that their forms and colours blend, 
harmonize, and melt into each other, according to the nature of the lights under 
which they are presented. Noverre carries this down to the proportions of dis- 
tance, and proves by instances the success of his recommendation, wherein per- 
sons of different sizes, from men to children, were introduced to give the proper 
illusion and effect. We, of this age, have lived to see his precepts acted upon 
with an almost miraculous precision, if not by the accomplishment of the ballet- 
master, at least through the agency of the combined talents of the artists em- 
ployed in the different departments of the modern stage. To sum up the qualities 
of a ballet-master, he says, ‘* he should be endued with the most poetical and 
extensive genius—to correct the faults of others— suit the dance to the action— 
devise scenes in perfect analogy with the drama—adapt them to the subjects— 
lnveut such incidents as have escaped the writer's genius; in fine, he must fill 
up those vacancies which too often disgrace their productions: such is the busi- 
ness of a ballet-master.”” 

These are the postulates laid down by Noverre. Let us now examine into 
the actual state of the ballet before this improver, whose consciousness of the 
powers of his art embraced so wide a field of knowledge, inquiry, and imagina- 
tion, commenced its renovation. 

About a century ago, the Opera at Paris was a wretched theatre in the Palais 
Royal; it was burned to the ground, and a second erected on its site suffered 
the same fate. Another was then built by a female of the name of Montansier, 
in the Rue de Richelieu, and adopted by the government in 1794. 
state of the entertainments, about the period to which we have gone back, nothing 
could be more wretched than all the appointments of the stage. The salaries 
of the principal dancers were !ow, the numbers of the corps de ballet did not 
exceed sixteen performers, with a few supernumeraries, and not more than 
three new pieces were given during the season. ‘T'he scenes, decorations, and 
costumes, went on from year to year, and the establishment was disregarded 
by the public. Two French dancers only appear to have attained much 
celebrity before the middie of the century. The feeble character of Lully’s 
music is brought to account for the no less feeble effects of the perform- 
ance. Mademoiselle Prevost, and her scholar Camargo, seem to have been 
at once the sole candidates, and they were also bitter rivals for the public 
favour. 

Camargo, died in 1776. She was immortalized in the theatre by being the 
inventress of ‘ cabriolets,”’ says Grimm, which Allard has carried in our days to 
So exalted a pitch of perfection. It was Camargo who first ventured to shorten 
the petticoat, and that invention, which has enabled the amateur to pronounce 
with confidence upon the legs of the dancers, has since been universally adopt- 
ed; out of this invention, however, dangerous scuisms arose. a 


petticoat to be abridged ; the Molinists,on the contrary, declared that this re- 


formation broaght us back to the spirit of the primitive church, which abhorred | 


to see Pirouettes and gargouillards embarrassed by the length of these vest- 
ments. The Sorbonne of the Opera was for a long time at a loss to establish 
the puint of discipline which thus divided the faithful ; but at length a decision 
was made which reconciled the religious world. The Sorbonne pronounced for 
Short petticoats, but declared, at the same time, that no dancer should appear 
without drawers. This decision became a fundamental point of discipline, by 
the universal acknowledgment of all the powers of the theatre. Since Camargo 
left the stage,” the lively Baron concludes, ** the dance has made such progress, 


that the descent of her fame to posterity depends altogether upon the abbrevia- 
tion of the petticoatt.”’ 


mended the female dancers at Naples about the same time, to appear in black 
drawers. 


pa , is . , 
. ['he public talents of Camargo were at direct opposites with her person, de- 
os . 
. — and disposition. She was neither handsome. tall, nor well made; but 
ier style of dancing was full of galety, brilliancy, and action, and she never 
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He gave | 


In the early | 


The Jansenist of | 
the pit exclaimed against the heresy and the scandal, and would not permit the | 


According to Count Algarotti, an order from court com- | 


- - 
I would leave off,” says Noverre, 
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dane: @ but to the most lively melodies. She was indeed the only airy spirit 
that enlivened the heavy and doll mass by which she was surrounded Yet it 
is no less singular than true, that the moment she. quitted the stage where she 


i 


4 alse * . . 
bad chehanted the public by her life and spirit, her countenance sunk into the | 


very picture of melancholy, and she became grave even to sadness. 

Rn od tag te ed by ® successor of the name of Sallé, whose style is 
} . 2 een pure, passionate, and expressive. The naiveté of 
Mademoiselle Salle is not forgot,” said Noverre, in one of his early letters ; ** her 
gracelul deportment is still remembered with delight. 


the female dancers in her style cannot obliterate the memory of that noble and | 
| harmonic sunplicity of the manner, ever ténder snd voluptuous, but constantly 


decent, of that lovely performer.” She came to England, and it is related, upon 
the authority of Garrick, that at her benefit the people fought for admission, and 
showered down gold and Bank notes upon the stage at her feet. 

: These heroines interested the genius of Voltaire, who addressed to them the 
following lines :— 

**Ah! Camargo que vous étes brillante ! 
Mais que Salle, grands dieux ! est ravissante, 
Que vos pas sontlégers ct que les siens sont doux ; 
Ete est inimitable, et vous étes nouveile. 
Les Nymphes sautent comme vous 

' Eties Graces dansent comme elle.” 

; The male dancers of this time were more numerous than the female artistes. 
One of them, named Dupré, was distinguished as the great; not however so 
_much in honour of his talents, as his stature. He was, according to the best 

authorities, perfectly well formed, and had a brilliant execution ; but he wanted 

vanety, and that expression which results only from mind. 

Javilliers, Dumoulin, and Lany, were but second rate. ‘There were no less 
| than three Metters—the style of the one, surnamed ‘the Devil,” because he so 
| continually personated the demons of the classic ballet, was hard and dry ; ano- 
| ther was called “the Bird,” a cognomen which declares his volant ability ; and 

the appellation given to the third was singular enough, ** Litue Breeches!” He 

became afterwards a teacher and a ballet-master, but he merely followed in the 
| track of his predecessors. 


changes, which entirely altered its ancient form. The first introduced pomp 
| and magnificence; the second an excessive variety, which was alike fatiguing 
and fatal to the artist. 
Beeton and Trial became directors in 1770, and they enjoyed in a very emi- 
_ nent degree the protection of the Princess of Conti and the Prince of Soubise, in 
| an age when patronage was of all things most important. Their efforts were of 
course addressed to aatisfy their patrons, and they accomplished their purpose by 
assembling youth and beauty, and by the aid of aluxuricus grandeur, which was 
in accordance with the taste of the princes. They selected about twenty girls 
of exquisite forms and features, yet not more than fifteen or sixteen years old. 
How they attained even the moderate excellence of a decent figurante it is not 
easy to say, but they did attain so much of their art. Nothing more captivating 
to the eye, nothing more seductive to the fancy could be conceived, than this 
bevy of beauties, each more handsome than the other, and prepared by their 
| charms and their allurements to contend for the favour of 
The splendour of their ornaments glittering with gold and jewels, together with 
person, grace, and talents, afforded a scene the most magniticent, p:quan’, 
and voluptuous. Their dress completed all that was tu be desired, for it gave 
| Variety. It was at once pure and noble, and Bacquet, by whose taste the cos- 
| tume was arranged, reached the poiut of a just perfection. 

The scenery, decorations, the chorus, and the corps de ballet, received similar 
augmentations, and thus the entire establishment was elevated to a uniform scale 
of magnitude. The change of the direction brought on the ruin of the Opera; 
it fell to M. de Vismes, a (armer-general, who endeavoured to reign by dividing. 

| He created eternal disputes between the artists, and harrassed them by severe 
| study, a multitude of rehearsals, and a continual change of performances. He 
| replaced them by a troop of buffoons from Italy, and the receipts failed. fn 


tine, De Vismes, though supported by ingenious ballets, sustained by the | 


great musical ability of Gluck and the delicious melodies of Piccini, by 
{excellent singers and an admirable orchestra, left the government deeply in 


| arrear (for the government in France bears the expense of the theatre), and | 


Was permitted to retire upon a pension of more than double the amount assigned 
to the first artists, who had delighted the public for the best part of thirty years. 
Dut before we complete the relation of this catastrophe, we must enumerate the 
artists who supported the Opera. 

Vestris the father, called by his comrades from his assumption of the title, 
| and his malpronunciation, low Diouw de la danse, inherited the talent as well as 
| the soubriguet of his predecessor, Dupré. He equalled his master in the per- 

fection of his execution, and surpassed him in variety and taste. He particu- 

larly excelled in his pas de deux*, to which he imparted both elegance and sen- 
timent. While Noverre was ballet master at Stutgard, (where it is said he 

ruined the revenues of the duchy, by the extraordinary magniticence of the 
| operatic establishment, for which he bad carfe blanche,) Vestris made con- 
tinual excursions thither, and there acquired the heroic style in the graud 
ballets, of which he represented the principal personages. For a time his 
retirement was fatal to goud taste; deprived of his example, the dancers 
jran to the very extremes of extravagance. The Revolution came, unlimited 
| license was allowed, and taste was sacrificed to the caprices of the wildest 
| fancy. 

Gardel was the substitute for Vestris during his absence, but no sooner did 
he return to Paris, than Gardel, in spite of his great ability and zeal, was 
eclipsed. 

Lany imparted a novel grace to old men. He was perfect in the mechanism 
and knowledge of steps, but, as a composer, void of invention. He composed 

| well for himself, but badly for the theatre. 
| Dauberval (a pupil of Noverre’st) was gifted with considerable talents, 
and an eager desire to obtain a knowledge of all his profession. A tendency to 
obesity compelled him to quit the serous style, but his previous studies enabled 
| him to excel in any other, and he completed that begun by Lanyt. The pas de 
quatre, executed by these performers and Mademoiselles Allard and Palin, were 
‘delicious ; adorned witha fresh and natural gaiety,a varied yet still Joyous ex- 
| pression, an admirable unity and a rare precision governed every movement ; 
these dances charmed the public, even without the aid of the pirouette. ‘The 
| talents of Mademoiselle Allard demand an especia! notice; a perfect dancer, 
an admirable actress, able herself to compose with the assistance of her 
master (a rare power amongst her sex), she always obtained the best merited 
| applauses|). 


! 


left the stage. The Graces had lavished their gifts upon her; she attempted nu 
| difficulties—a noble simplicity reigned throughout her performance—all her at- 
tempts werg tasteful, and she informed all ber execution with sentiment. She 
; at last abandoned the serious fur the mixed manner which Noverre§ created for 
| herand Le Picq. Ste was ingstimable in the oriental ballet, and when she 
retired, that species became for a time extinct. 
| There are many curious anecdotes of this lady, amongst the rest the follow- 
ing :—Guimard’s room was hung with pictures, and eminent amongst them was 
la portrait of herself under the formof Terpsichore. She however quarrelled 
with the artist Framgonard, before it was finished: another was engaged. 
Frangunard, anxious to see how his successor proceeded, obtained access to the 


| room, where, happening to find a palette, colours, and brushes, he by three or | 


four touches changed the smile upon the lips of Terpsichore into a furious grin 
| of passion and imbecility, and immediately escaped. 


upon the merits of the new painter. No sooner did Guimard perceive the 

| change than she fell into a bitter passion, which rendered the unhappy likeness 
only the more perfect. 

The début of Mademoiselle Lany after her return from Berlin was a triumph. 


* An apology is due to the reader for the apparent pedantry of usiag foreign terms 
throughout this whole article, but the English, having no school of dancing, have also 
no scientific momenclature, and they cannot be avoided; “A dance of two” would 
be more bald than ** Pas de deus” seems affected. 
| + Noverre was eriginally a dancer, but having the misfortune to break the 
tendon Achillis, he turned his attention to composition, and thus an accident 
contributed to his own fame, and the invention of the purest models of the art. 

t During the performance of Noverre’s ballet of “ Medea,” the Count D’Estaing 
appeared tor the first time at the Opera. He remained for some time unseen. 
but being at length discovered he was recognized by the loudest plaudits, in which 
the drums, trumpets, and military instruments of the orchestra joined. _Dauberval, 
who was playing the part of Creon, in the scene where the people of Corinth offer 
their homage to their new monarch, advanced to the front of the stage, presented a 
crown of laure! to the Count, and laid it at his feet. These compliments had less 
effect because they wore the appearance of having been concerted, and because 
dancers were thus made the representatives of national feeling. The Count express- 
, ed his estimation of them in the following manaer. 


| you, but being only Count D’Estaing, I send you a hundred Louis.’ 
|) Allard was the mother of young Vestris, who, on that account, was called 
Vestrallard. She divided her favours between Vestris and Dauberval (which has 


given rise to a ludicrous anecdote of the latter), and was a woman of very loose | 


habits, though so fine an artiste. 
§ Up to acertain time, heroic subjects only were deemed worthy of representa- 
tion in grand ballets. 


~ “ ’ 
duced scenes of domestic and familiarlife. ** The Deserter of Naples” was, I be- 


| been the remote origin of those touching dramas which have of late been su frequent 

' both upon the Italian and the English stage, from the English * Deserter,” down to 
** 1.4 Gazza Ladra.” Noverre visited every eapital in Europe, but it was at Stutgard 
and Vienna that his earliest fame was obtained. 


All the affected airs of | 


Subsequently to this period (1740) the direction of the Opera underwent two | 


the Grand Sultan. | 


Mademoiselle Guimard was a favourite from her very first appearance till she | 


It so chanced that the | 
| lady arrived a féw minutes after witha Levy of friends, who came to decide | 


He wrote the next day to Dav- | 
| berval in these words—** Had I been the Minister of Justice, I would have punished | 


But this ingenious man adyentured a new species, and intro- | 


lieve, the first of the kind; and perhaps the success of this experiment may have ! 
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She had an elegant and lofty carriage, perfect execution, strength, elevation, and 
brilliancy in every movement ; but from a timidity brought on during her pupil- 
lage by severe treatment, she was always in a trepidation, which deprived even 

her most correct execution of the charm of expression. 

Heinel was the next to astonish the capital and the court with her per- 
fections. She was the pupil of Lepy, and came to France from Statgard 

j and Vieuna, where she had sustained several principal characters in the serious 


ballets. The charms of her form, which presented the exact image of Thom- 
son’s line, 


‘* Harmonious swell’d by Nature’s finest hand” — 

the perfection and majesty of her manner, made her the very model of ex- 
cellence in the serious ballet. How much she was esteemed may be gathered 
from the way in which the lively narrator, so often quoted, has told the con- 
sequences of a visit she made to the capital of England. ‘* We are deprived,” 
he says, ‘of one of the strongest antidotes to ennui, by the absence of Mile. 
Heinel, whom our fashionables have entitled Mile. Angel. Cruel England has 
carried her off during the last two months, and she is engaged at the Opera in 
London for the whole season. Happily she bas not succeeded to any great 
degree ; they do not like her style,—they find her legs too thin, her feet teo 
long, and her eyes Chinese*. What shall I say to these critics? By my faith 
the English are easily disgusted! They have nothing to do but to send her 
back again directly, and we shall be quite satisfied with her defects. In truth 

Heinel is the glory of Germany, the country of her birth ; the delight of France, 
| which enjoys her talents, and the first dancer in Europe. If I were less en- 
gaged I would go to the Opera every night she appears, merely to witness her 
entrance and herexit. The grace and majesty of her carriage enchant me. 
Incessu patuit Dea.” 

Le Picq came to visit Noverre, in Paris, from Naples, who brought him out. 
His fine proportions and uoble tigure-the enchanting harmony of his move- 
ments and bis exquisite finish, no less astonishing than his facility, raised 
him to the highest estimation both with the court and the public It was 
on this occasion that the Anacreontic ballet, “ Les Caprices de Galathee,” 
; Was composed for a féte given by Monsieur to the Queen at Brunoy. Le 

Picq, Guimard, Dauberval, and Allard contributed by their talents to its eminent 
success. 
| Le Picq was received enthusiastically,—they named him the Apollo of the 
| dance, but he was driven from Frauce by the cabals of the dancers. He sub- 
|. sequently went to Naples and London, where Noverre brought him out in the 
character of the God whose name he bore, and he finally quitted England to 
enter into the service of the court of Russia: his talents elevated him to the 
esteem both of the court and the nobility. Theodore was a dancer who has 
been compared to a balloon, from the lightness of her voiant elasticity; she 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground. She married Dauberval. 

Nivelon came out at the same time with Le Picq, but his fine talents were 
rendered of less value by being dissipated in several styles, instead of being con- 
centrated to one. This was occasioned by his sincere desire to fulfil his duties 
to the theatre, and thus he was made useful, to the sacrifice of his own powers. 
He came to London, and is still, or was very lately, living in a refined retire- 
ment in one of the provinces at no great distance from Paris. 

Mile. Coulon, enjoying the favour of the public during a very long period, 
‘and possessing similar powers to Nivelon, seems to have devoted them in the 
| same manner. The last upon the list before we arrived at che dancer, who is 
characterized as being * Le plus étunnant de I’Europé "’ was the second Gardel. 
| Nature formed him to replace the elder Vestris, but he had only time to display 
the direction of his strong powers towards the grand style, when a constitutional 
malady drove him from the performance to the composition of ballets. He was 
afflicted with flying pains from which he could obtain little relief. His talents 
as a composer were equally undoubted.—[ To be continued. 





* The Baron appears to have been misinformed in these particulars : for, aecord- 
ing to Dr. Burney, her attraction was the salvation of the English establishment. 
“At this time crowds assembled at the Opera House, more for the gratification of 
the eye than the ear; for neither the invention of a new composer, nor the talents of 
| new singers, attracted the public to the theatre, which was almost abandoned, till 
the arrival of Mile. Heinel, whose extraordinary merit had an extraordinary re- 
compense; for, besides the £600 salary allowed her by the Hon. Mr. Hobart, as 
manager, she was complimented with a regalio of £600 more from the Maccaron 
Club, *K molto particolare,’ said Cocchi, the composer, * che quei Inglesi non fanno 
| conto d’alcuna cosa se non e ben pagata.’” 

——=—— 
DELICATE ATTENTIONS. 

“ Why, Gingerly!” exclaimed Tum Damper, as he entered the public draw- 
ing-room at Mrs. Bustle’s Boarding-House, at Brighton : ** Why, Gingerly' 
this is one of the finest days of the season, ali the world is out enjoying it, yet 
here are you, at three o'clock, sitting alone, on the self-same chair, in the self- 
same-attitude, and looking through the self-same pane of glass, as at eleven this 
morning when I left you. What ails you?” 

Gingerly made no reply ; but breathed on one of the panes of glass, drew the 
letter B on it with his forefinger, and heaved a sigh. 

“You are the oddest fellow in the universe,” continued Damper. ‘“ We 
| have been here nearly a month, yet, since about the third day after our arrival, 
| you have hardly stirred out of the house.” 

‘It is a very nice house,” said Gingerly ; and he heaved a heavier sigh than 
before. 

‘It was at my recommendation vou came to it,” said Damper; ‘but, though 
I am not insensible to the merits of the inside of it, its outside also has many 
charms for me. Again I ask, what ails you?” 

** Damper !”’ said Gingerly. 

“ Well.” 

** Damper !” repeated Gingerly, with a sigh. 

‘You said that before.” 

‘“* Damper—were you ever in love?” 

‘**T was never out of it till I had turned five-and-forty ; but being, at this pre- 
sent talking, within two months of fifty, and a bachelor moreover, I should think 
myself a fool were I in such ascrape now. You, who are by five years my 
senior, of course are not.” 

Gingerly made no reply ; but, sighing profoundly, took his handkerchief from 
his pocket and smeared out the large, flourishing B which he had just before 
drawn. ‘There was a pause of a minute. 

‘* Damper—may I trust you with a secret ?” 

** Yes,—so it be not a love-confidence.”’ 

‘‘ Tp that case, my dear friend, I shall have nothing to thank you for.”’ 

“Seriously now, my dear Gingerly, do you mean to say you are in love ?"” 

Gingerly expended another sigh, again turned towards his favourite pane, and 
re-instated his big, bouncing B. 

“OQ, Damper!” at length he exclaimed, “if you hada heart you would feel 
for me.” 

“| should if I saw you hanging, or drowning. or suffering under any reasona- 
ble trouble ; but to fee! for an old bachelor of fifty-five in love, and for the first 
| time in bis life, too !—Ridiculous! But, come ; I suppose I must listen to you, 
| so tell me all about it.” 
| ** And who so proper as you for the confidence, when you are to blame for the 
| accident?” 
| J! exclaimed Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 
| «Yes, you,” answered Gingerly ; “ because but for your recommendation, [ 
never should have set foot in Mrs. Bustle’s boarding-house."’ 

‘* So, then, it is some one in this house who has smitten your susceptible old 
heart?” said Damper, with a laugh. And he continued: **I think I can name 
the tender fair one.” 

«To be aure you can,” replied Gingerly. 

“Tt is old Widow Swillswallow, who eats and drinks from morning till night, 
| and is heard by all in the house, snoring from night till morning.” 

* Faugh!” exclaimed Gingerly, with a shudder of disgust. 

“Or old Miss Fubsworth, who was born on the day of the coronation of 
George the Third’” 

* Absurd! exclaimed Gingerly. 

““Thenit must be old Widow Waddilove ; for she is the only other lady- 
lodger here.” 

** Preposterous !"’ cried Gingerly, somewhat angrily. 
that! Is there nobody else you can think of?” 

«« There is but one other, replied Damper; ‘in which case I am sorry for you 
You have not the slightest chance in that quarter; for Mrs. Bustle is engaged ta 
be married to Captain O’ Popper.” 

‘» Mistress Bustle! Pooh! Can’t you think of one more.” 

‘There is not one more, except, indeed, her daughter, Betsy.” 

“Well?” said Gingerly. 

* Well?” echoed Damper. ‘ You can’t be thinking of her.”’ 

‘And why not? She is very pretty.”’ 

“True,” replied Damper; “ but you forget that she is also very young.” 

“No,” said Gingerly; that’s the very thing I am thinking about. She is 
eighteen: a delicious age ' Surely, now, you don’t pretend that a girl of 
eighteen is too young for me ?”’ 

«* Not a day,” replied Damper, somewhat drily ; “but I, who am your junior, 
ould think myself too old for a girl of eighteen.” 

“ | don’t care for that, my good friend. I am my own master, have an unen- 
| cumbered nine hundred a-year, and not troubled with a relation in the world— 
and—and—in short, I’m resolved to marry Betsy Bustle.” Saying which he 
| flourished half a dozen B’s with an air of unconquerable determination. 

| Damper gave him a twirl round and stared bim full in the face. 

|  Gingealy,” said he; “if your head were not as bald of hair as an apple, L 
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* Old this, and old 
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. _ | 
should advise you to go this moment and get it shaved, for you are mad—stark, | 


Che Albion. August 13, 


| q : : ene : het 
But my dear, dear Damper; did she speak much about me? and what was | Bustle was placed. The girl crossed the room, and stood, with the salver in her pch for : 











o : , she sania?” | hand, between the young lady (who was intently occupied in parin ych. 
staring mad. Fifty-tive and eighteen! If you do marry Miss Bustle, look out | lt ong sii: Seb bliek tes aici nial” ‘and Mr. Hobnill. To Gingerly this was an awfol nomatng Pile > mere) ‘ foo ane 
ae ” replied Gingerly, with a look of extreme simplicity ; “I must “T told you so: “ I knew that by a little ingenious contrivance, by a few de- | ve ness a | i. Rant ,adal to mg — of his mouth : “tt be 
: a enna , *3.”? licate attentions, I should make my way into her heart.” ia sy . . we is lips up to the circumferenc ene? 9g 
ee ee a ae fae Bustle, remember ‘Now, my good friend,” wad pho gravely “prepare yourself for a ” | of a pin-hole, looked hearts and darts, but dared hot, for some time, ai — pe 
that there is already a Senae in the case.” Q Damper's speech, the tendency of which would doubtless have been to unde- | > go Pe the table; and when, at length, he did, they met those of Mr. rn vgerly’s | 
“Damper, don’t say so,” cried Gingerly. _ | ceive his self-deluded friend, was cut short by the dinner bell; and, as they | - You ase wictty set Wh ied dikdek is es he pme ru 
“There is,”” continued the consoling friend ; “there is, or 1am much mis- | descended to the dining-room, Gingerly declared his intention to spare neither | sath cok Aa y four * health’ Dae mae m ont r. Hobnill, as he 7 wishe 
taken. A favoured lover, tuo: favoured by the daughter, by the mother, and, | pains nor expense to win (in his own delicate way) the affections of Miss Betsy | or — g » Mr. Ginjaw erry.’ ail” ® 
which is of no little importance, by Captain O"Popper also—the Captain, as you | Bustle. Damper sighed for the infatuation of poor Gingerly, and resolved, in} Ere Mr. Ginjawberry (as ~ bud miscalled by his rival) had recovered from _ no effect 
know, being as much master here as if he and Mrs. Bustle were. already | his own mind, to save him from any aggravated disappointment, by repeating to | the shock occasioned by the al are of this delicate little attention, (to say no- Good hig 
united.” | him, at the earliest opportunity, and word for word, all that had passed in his | thing of seeing his wine swallowed by the man of all others for whom he could 


Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from his brow. For some time he | conversation with the young lady. 


| heartily have wished it had been poison,) Miss Betsy had finished her operation ©; 





was vnable to speak At length, with faltering voice, he inquired of Damper 





When the friends entered the dining-room they found the places, all except two, 


on the apple. 


[tterly €° 
to | 


ppulng 

what grounds he had for his belief. | occupied. _ These were near the head of the table, at which was seated Mrs. | * There, Goarge,” said she, as she presented it to Hobnill, “haven't I done “en J 

“ Chiefly this,” replied the latter: ‘‘T have frequently heard her speak to her | Bustle. Captain O’Popper did the honours at the bottom. At his left was the it nicely for you! é 4 ' — } afterno 
mother about a certain George; and from the tone in which she always utters | lovely Betsy, and next to her was a young man of about three-and-twenty This } W hatever you do must be nicely done,” replied the favoured youth. ogra a tite 
the name ” | gentleman wore a blue frock-coat of military cut, a buff waistcoat, and a mili- | * Now, George, that is so like you : you do say the most elegant things y "-, room, he 

“Then I am the happiest man alive!’ joyfully exclaimed Gingerly. “ My | tary stock. He was dark ; not ill-looking; hada profusion of black hair; huge; Gingerly swallowed the glass of wine which stood before him ; filled again ave 0 C10 
name is George.” whiskers ; and tmustachios of the fiercest :—such, indeed, as might well have | and swallowed that; filled again and would have done the same thing, had not 4 Seven o'¢ 

«« But,” said the imperturbable friend, ‘ she sometimes speaks of him as ‘ young | excited the envy of ore of Napoleon's Old Guard. He smelt strong of cigar, Damper, who had observed him, proposed that they should walk. ery. The 
Georse.’” , and was clerk to an attorney at Shoreham. ‘This personage was no other than | Betsy, who had caught the word, intimated to her mamma that, as she had “iood in @ P 

“And what then? I never told her my age: and she is not obliged to know | George—the George—Mr. George Hobnill. | not been out all day, she also should like a walk. Gingerly, emboldened by neait palpit 
that I am fifty, or so. I tell you what, Damper; that I am the object of her _Gingerly cast a longing look towards the end of the table where was seated | what he could not help considering as a delicate hint on the part of the young 4 What 1 
tender thoughts I am now certain—that is to say, almost certain. Now I would | his beloved, but there was not a place vacant within eight of her. Mr. Hobnill. | lady, and perhaps, rendered somewhat less diffident by the wine he had taken « Maybe 
have proof of it, and that you must obtain for me.” é * who occupied the seat for which the former would have given one of his ears, | a .ieq permission to offer the young lady his arm. , ayer hike ¥ 

“| have already told you I will have nothing todo with a love confidence,” | and whom he now saw for the first time, he inwardly wished—a long way fur- “ Surely,” said Mrs. Bustle. » What 
coolly replied Damper. ‘ ther off than Shoreham. ae Gingerly was on his legs in an instant; and cast a look at his friend Damper, «| refus 

“ But you must, my dear Damper ; for this once you must—unless you wish | “Mr. Gingerly,”’ cried Mrs. Bustle, “(as I know you are a iady’s man, I | which, literally interpreted, meant, ** What is your opinion of affairs now 2” pv a young 
to see your poor friend throw himself from the head of the chain-pier souse into have age aged that seat for you. You are fortunate to day in kaving a lady **O dear! mamma,” exclaimed Miss Betsy, * impossible! only think !—The «D—n! 
the sea.” on each side of you.” 


As Gingerly uttered these words with something like earnestness, his friend, 
unwilling to be accessory to such a catastrophe, consented, after some further 
entreaty, to undertake the task :—not without thinking to himself that should 


Gingerly actually marry the girl, he would be the greatest fool in the universe— | 


excepting only the girl herself for marrying him. 


“ Now,” said Gingerly, ‘I must first of all confess to you that I am the most 
timid man alive—I mean in love matters—and that is why I have not popped the 


This she uttered in a tone of patronage: at the same 
time pointing to a vacant chair between Gingerly’s prime horrors—Old Widow 
Swillswallow and Miss Fubsworth. Damper was placed next to Widow Wad- 
dilove. 

‘Come, Mr. G.”” mumbled Miss Fubsworth, “come between us ladies. 
old folks are always best together.” 


We 





The earth did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly at a gulp, as he wished it he 
might, for at the moment of the utterance of these words his eyes met those of | a—Miss Bustle and I—a—” 


” 


idea, you know! 
** Nonsense! my love,” replied Mrs. Bustle; ‘ there can be no sort of im- 

propriety in your walking with Mr. Gingerly.” 

‘**Confound her impudence !” muttered Gingerly. 

‘* None in the least, Betsy,” said the Captain ; ‘it is not as if——” 

“Captain O’Popper,” said Gingerly, eagerly interrupting him, as if appre- 

usive of a disagreeable conclusion to the speech; ‘Captain O’ Popper, I~ 


shough he 
pis plauts, 
his own kr 
spuitary 8¢ 
« Weel 
science ta 
Ginger! 


Then turning to Hobnill, he said in a taking-it. « Ten,’ 
question to mortal woman. Indeed, as to popping the question at all, it is a | ~— Bustle. ; ” Firs | for-granted tone and with somewhat of an air of triumph,—* You are going ing on eal 
thing I could not do were I to live a thousand years. Pop! ‘To a delicate mind- he dinner was provided with the usual boarding house munificence. inst, | hack to Shoreham, Sir,” Ginger 
ed man the very word itself is a horrid word. I could as soon pop a pistol at a | W4$ served a huge white earthenware tureen, full to the brim of anankeen-| — « Paw my life,” replied Hobnill (half addressing himself to Betsy)\—* Paw reflection 
woman’s head as the question at her heart. No: if I succeed, as! am sure I coloured liquid, on the surface of which floateda few chips of toasted bread. | my |ife, [ hardly—J am not pavwsitively obliged, but—” « Now 


shall, in ensnaring the heart of my charming Betsy, it will be, not by any 
daring manceuvre, but by sly approaches, by little gallantries, by delicate atten- 
tions, such as the female heart only can appreciate, such as no female heart can 
resist.”” 

** And when do you mean to begin *’ 


’ 





Mrs. Bustle, as she distributed this in copious portions amongst the company, 
for the excellence of her “ gravy soup!” 


“and I’m just waiting to hear who'll say to the contrary.” 











| 


**No, no, George,” said Betsy; ‘‘ there is no occasion for your returning to- 


commended her cook for her culinary ability in general, but chiefly praised her | pight, Come and take one turn with this gentleman and me on the Chain-pier ; 


and when we have brought him home again I shall want you to walk with me to 


The only good gravy-soup in all Brighton,” exclaimed Captain O’ Popper ; | my Aunt Heathfield’s, at Preston.” 








shall exp 
ing the d 
at Bright 
them he 


said Damper. This proposition, | ‘*Tam afraid, my love,” said the considerate mamma, “ you will be too tired along wi 
‘*] shall astonish you, my dear fellow, I know I shall: I have begun. I have pose with an unquestionable brogue, was universally granted: at least no one | to go to Preston this evening if you walk much now.” and, hav) 
already made one step in advance, and I flatter myself you will give me some | 4 the contrary. ‘ ; ics ee So I should, mamma,” eagerly replied Miss Bustle; ‘so I think I had read, he 
credit for the ingenuity of it. You know the new novel that every body is Then came three soles to be divided amongst fifteen bodies. This seemed | petter walk by-and-by instead. Hadn't we, George?” tion, to | 
talking about—‘The Timid Lover.’ Well; the hero, Mortimer Saint-Aubyn to be a difficult operation; but Mrs. Bustle performed it with a —_ of “Tired !” exclaimed the Captain. “It’s mighty ridiculous for young people here 
de Mowbray Fitz-Eustaceville, is a character exactly resembling me—timid as I ee would have done honour to the mistress of any boarc ns | to talk about being tired. What is it you are madeoft Why, look at Mr. miliary 
ain—something younger, to be sure ; but that does not signify—and the heroine | house in England. Two or three times, in the course of her occupation, she | Gingerly there! He does not appear to be very strong on the pins ; yet I dare strewin§ 
is very much like Miss Bustle. Yesterday I bought the book—paid a guinea | Antara to say that this was ‘the poorest fish-day she had ever known in | say he, even at his age, could contrive to walk that much.” it to th 
and-a-half for it, as I hope to be saved; and sent it anonymously to Betsy— | ?Mehton. ; | Again was Gingerly seized with a fit of coughing, which compelled him to sending 
anonymous!y—do you mark the delicate attention ?” h a one ee soles in the market—barring the other three we let go to conceal his face with his handkerchief. Master 
’ : , ne af or : the Pavillion,”’ s » Captain. 4: ~ ; ; res 
“Ido,” replied Damper ; “ but, for the life of me, I can’t discover the inge- | hag por gent 7 ef the table. a roast leg of mutton: and, at the |, _-/ hope, my dear Gingerly,” said Damper to him, as they were taking a stroll pen 
, ” | + ’ y i f° ; : 
nuity of the proceeding . : | ethan dich raced — P egg ot oo inten toned tak ee Oe Marine Parade, ‘I hope that by what you have observed this afternoon, ‘— 
‘Tt consists in this—and that is the point you must assist me in. Nearly at prety enh He otis ar Poem sev ae -s yp ee A es Aig Pre | you are cured of your folly. I speak to you asa friend, and with a friend's elegant 
> , is j « 7 > , ails $s J | . 
the end of the first volume there is a situation of great interest, where the timid va word Ao aa hs th thick € ae Ing yee err stealing san: Tero freedom. I observed all that passed, though, for want of opportunity, I made For | 
4 . sane , ? spe ; < slices 2 SC ee ; bre’ 
lover first hints at his passion for the heroine. I put a piece of paper into the ig ites S — . ai PENCE 8 oe a Fare lish fo vhi Snes aa ae no remark to you uponit. ’Tis clear the girl likes that vulgar puppy, that im- his 7 
° ; y , . , t B a O— q 5 -} . " . 
book to mark the place, and Miss Bustle must have noticed it. Now I want | s dee they any sauce peenong <8 Gisn t0r Walt pudent attorney-ling, and looks on him as an Apollo upon earth. Rely on it a 
> ad > 8s. r . hich | 
you to draw from her whether, in reading that passage—for I saw her reading it e Peckon one A “y eee ry have not achance. You have his black bushy head, huge whiskers and whic 
last night—she thought of me. If she didshe is mine. That I call both deli- = 5 dene think n scoerntee ne <4 omg coaaamie tes ae 3 fy: ’ fierce mustachios, together with your own superabundant thirty-odd years appear’ 
: : - 2 >'s dy here at. ~ : . a ; 
cate ard ingenious. | The di y r + _ e. which | @212st you. So give it up, my dear fellow ; like a sensible man, give it up at party ¢ 
At this moment Miss Betsy entered the room, and, greatly to the satisfaction | po - “egy og ve “roksd “ neal ge ae wey © gic - c once.’ fore, @ 
. pa ‘ ; ‘ | derived its name from the half- 7v08e sCOV at the bottom o <= 7 , 7e 
of Gingerly, with a volume of the * Timid Lover” in her hand. Gingerly having | | dish aes alia eoath diffeoly. Ben » hed Naty se rat to. “No,” replied Gingerly; “I am more determined upon the point than gerly 
whispered to his friend that now was the time for experiment, he cast a look of | thick. hard pena pring Ale y * ’ meres eee alllgprsersm = jot es posed before. The affair has taken precisely the turn I could have wished. I did not “as 
\ 2 ‘ > : £ yelve s Y shes | : ‘ 
ludicrous tenderness at the young lady, stammered a few words which were ut- ieeen divided into facros g z i an ni bow!-full “ stond . of wt: Paes expect her to surrender at the first shot—I should have been disgusted if she had | 
° . -) gue s 2 s - ° : . 24 
terly unintelligible, and went out for a walk; but with the intention of soon | seahion dhiees, of naan ios Re 4 Ma 8 vm thine clig P . done so. Buther reserve! her modesty! Did you not observe her timid ac- had L 
returning to learn the result of Damper’s inquiries. | “Si fare a rain to day I" thewwdhrs quiet | ttle § valibinals at table qeteenenen tn np Sermenen tenet” ' 
“ WwW hat a funny gentleman!” exclaimed Miss Bustle, as Gingerly made his | Hm what soir ' excl ier the Ca Mag ‘What's shy, Sir? ‘And = ‘**Timid acquiescence,’ you call it! Unequivocal repugnance.” — 
retiring bow.” mica i ta hor we en pee a ptain. Fo St Ane, OF ‘** Maiden coyness, I tell you. And then, that natural little piece of girlish ‘I 
: ee : § C > say $ F i i me 
Funny! thought Damper; that is not a very promising epithet for the timid , ? z AB ay x ye. | hyprocrisy, resorted to for the purpose of concealing her real feelings! Did 
hee | I—I only spoke, Captain,”’ mildly replied the gentleman. : : ? : . ments 
over. “Ses catieiind. Ole.” aadd Gantain O Peenee you mark that? I mean her pretending to prefer a walk with that insignificant, a 
‘*His manners are much altered since he first came here,” continued Miss | wy dec! ~ Mr Gin oe hy ‘ i Mr "Basti Onsen bend enten we dnee. 1| See ill-bred, vulgar, ! D—n the ugly rascal!—Damper; if Mrs. 
7," ’ Chi 1 Mr. ing , sald . Ss Fe 2 ‘ : e ° a ps 
dustle. ‘* Then he was very talkative; now he scarcely ever utters a word. | ao *,. -oentadl wel rn il pale ustle, ‘*} 1 [tusuie allows fellows of that sort to sit down at her table, no gentleman will re- By 
And he gives one such comical looks, too! Captain O'Popper said yesterday Gianen wes weentcias 6 lenceicd look for the especial service of M main in her house. We’ll go home at once and tell her so. No, no: George 4: Hote 
that one would think be is casting sheep's eyes at somebody or othea—though [ Satan prod she bona aan bole mor yp C: pa ed — , MSS | Gingerly is not the man to give in to arival of that stamp.” the n 
9, Ss . i =] > as iZ _ 4 > aT. ' - . - ot 
don't know what that means. But he is a nice old man, after all. I wonder, sie Gingerly Aah P Se  & he a : en ak it Ma. ass “Go on, if you will,” said Damper; “ but the farther you proceed the more 
though, he does not wear a wig; his old bald head shines so one can almost see Well !- laneer hile het udnen = 4 _ "ol ' Troisn , wah : ia ae na ay uncomfortable will you find yourself.’ nere 
’ ’ ee er . . thy 9? th DE é ‘ver, eh. y ¢ : é ° 108 sheep s eye ne ” . ; 
one’s face init. I don’t think such a very bald head is pretty. rps Daddy Gingerly ' I e: ut wg : J cites Seville wn 3 ey “By dint of delicate attentions,” said Gingerly, “I'll carry her against the Gi 
Tt will not be expected that Damper was much encouraged by these observa of your ow n, Daddy Gingeny - say, Miss Fubsworth !—Mres. § wil swallow '— world !” ump 
; ete ord Apa aat erp ea te °y Spleen take care of your hearts, ladies. Or, come, Daddy; is it Mrs. Waddilove you id wall have eeee {dail a Br es ee “ 
tions to proceed on his friend's behalf; but, having undertaken his cause, he may happen to be after?” And well have your ‘ delicate attentions’ already served you !’’ exclaimed 
resolved against abandoning it.”’ Wie Sutaiinal . @ I : ¥ » said Gi — the consoling Damper. ‘* The first—the book—has turned to the advantage of quirl 
‘Miss Bustle,” said he, “you are mistaken concerning Mr. Gingerly upo “Sit, [—a—I—beg, Sir—a—I must desire—” said Gingerly, (assuming as the amiable Mr. George Hobnill, who, spite of his own resolute abnegation, is oom 
: waging tan greys Mr. Bery Upon | dignitied an air as his mingled confusion and vexation wouid allow)—" these Piatt pee , .. his ‘ if 
one point: he is not old—not remarkably old ihention. Git.inctinl ra enjoying the entire credit of it. $ 
‘Dear me !”” exclaimed Miss Bustle; *‘ how one may be d y a) ges aire : oN 21 rp ti ye 6 arse-minded fellow lik . is sl 
ae. - He looks : ad pesrglras «+a bgt pwd pene by pene lhe Captain, a good-natured man at heart, perceiving that he had given pain, z Not he!” replied Gingerly; “a coarse-minded fellow like that, would atte 
7 sgh meth ved ie 1 “2 “di ; ane pooey Seen ~and-gone grand: | a ologized—though with far better intention than tact. never be senperten of any thing half so elegant. Though—ahem !—it is pos- are 
a, yas Sixty- 2 when he diec . a“ ° ‘ > ave ‘ 2 ne ae ro Si ea mats: 
P Pi Se ie ; manger foc 1. * said D ee Mise B | “Mr. Gingerly, Sir; I'm sorry you have taken seriously what I meant only sible 1 might have cut that a little too tine. But the second—the wine—what sy 
itl . - ty rn oh ‘I Py did re eh on CRS) Beate NN | in joke.” [Mr. Gingerly bowed, and the Captain continued} “I was S*¥ you to that! Fifty guineas to a shilling, if that Hobnill, or Hobnail, or ( 
—and then, he is rich. 3 last wore Jamper e é \ a os es 51 ‘ . ‘ : ve s vul , ‘ ” veal tes . 
Pie ee ten Aa : ca s alc per emphasize in a way to pro wrong, though, and I’m prepared to confess it.” [Here Mr. Gingerly bowed whatever his i ad — may be, had not swallowed it at the very moment _ 
{ > t— s d. “ ss P " . a - a oe ” . ’ ore 
“Rich?” responded Miss Bustle; “is he indeed? Lord! how I should | 722" ] “I had no right to take a freedom with a perfect gentleman like a nf" But Pll punish “4 fellow if I —_ hiss again. Pil overwhelm him i 
B 3 a) “, j\ 838 ust 4 s -] Leer 4 : or] - +: ’ riclicy > and break a “8 . a 
like ‘. have aie a novels an, fi denn tien en ia oe kind os his : omer you, Sir,’—{Mr. Gingerly bowed almost down to the table.J—‘‘ who are old ; W48 Mercure, an 1 break his heart that way: Ill call bim Hobnail! wit 
children.” ee ee $ grand: enough to be my grandfather ;’"—{Mr. Gingerly did not bow. ]—** and I ask your It was half-past nine They returned to their quarters at Mrs. Bustle’s. In | 
The learned advocate perceiving that he hed tehen 1 sthing by } tion, fell | °°! fon.” the drawing-room they found the Captain and Mrs. Bustle, in one corner, play- ten 
} arn ad 2 ‘rceiving Q e had taken n I 8 pit a . = ‘ , . . 
back upon the point on be ich he had been chiefly : in ond ‘ a = cae , I'wo maid-servants coming into the room with the dessert—one bringing a ing cribbage; and, in another, was the quiet little gentleman, fast asleep, with | 
»the p } pic | 4 5 Hy wtructed: @ 4 PX- ’ . , , 
tai, P by ti I a ae teil ties ae # : er = | piste of apples, and the other a plate of biscuit !—diverted the attention of the a mewspaper on his knees. Reclining on a sofa was a youngish man, evidently 
plaining, by the way, that as bis fmend was unmarried it was impossible he should company from the affair; and Mr. Gingerly availed himself of that opportunity | dressed af some leader of fashion who unquestionably knew what he himself 
have children, and that, therefore, grand-children were out of the question, he em. st es agi Bots ; eo : er a anki aoe yp sbie sie. sae Je 
5 : . ng to he seized with a fit of coughing, and to cover his face with his handkerchief. | was about; whilst the costume of the imitator, approaching, though but very \ 
went at once to the subject of the book. : ‘ : : Ps ; ’ , al Ths. PE 1 
: — When be had recovered from this attack, he had the gratification of hearing the | little, towards caricature, proved that he (the imitator) did not. This Exquisite 
‘Ts that a new work you are reading, Miss Bustle Ptah . , y 
“Yes, Sir; it is the ‘Timid Lover,’ and is only just out.” following portion of a conversation between Mr. Hobnill and Miss Bustle. was engaged in picking his teeth; and (a3 a subsidiary employment) skimming 
s, Sir; Is th mia Lover, an $s onl ust ou . A ‘ | . 
* - : - ? 4 ' Ag it was carried on in an under-tone he overheard no more of it than is here | anew novel which he had just procured from a circulating-library. For the i 
‘You are fortunate in getting it so early from a circulating-librarv.”’ obse: ved , : ' vert : 4 ‘ . i 
Damper. pretending ianor {the f " ” ? reported benefit of future readers, as well as to exhibit his own fine taste and profound 
« » pre nu 2 ignore "ec i the x. , . . ’ . , . 
py Stn tain preeenee oe Sew 7m , ‘Now don’t deny it, George.” judgment, he occasionally made a pencil-note in the margin. These notes were 
* Anxious as I was toread it, I might have waited six weeks for it had I de- Dicey wag Vide. tink the Oiahredt ieee.” brief but pithy ¢ as What stuf” “Not bad.” “You don't say so!’ 
pended on the library, and after all, perhaps, have been obliged to read the third : sesh -" page , ; ede ee ee eee = Nc 80 bad ( ido "t say 80. * 
volume first. No, Sir, itis a present; and ' h it t ly, I ‘Pm ¢ nts ecause * * Fitz-Eustaceville * * * slip of paper * * * [ shouldnt wonder! * Tolarible goed! ** ALommanuble bad! The 
| i s é , OIF, 1 is resent, anel, a ugh it came an 7 usly, . . 7 id , » " ‘ . 
‘ d sek 1 ca} , era ‘ a : é a _ - ad, ear eb { y one st i the consequences would * * * ( aplain O’ Popper * * commentator (as he af. erwards turned out to he) was one ofthe'*S veelly-poorty- 
know very well who sent it. What delicate attention Oh And here the bra i bi ri * + : ; a 
young lady placed her hand upon her heart, and ' tyle of the thing * so like vou. you creature . petturi.-Mem” gentlemen from the Emporium of Fashion in Regent Street. But 
) 1 at ‘ i upon near, and sigued. ' we ° — es « ‘ . " - 
, , P : If y wont believe me I can't hely * Paw my honour piece of im- principal group in the room consisted of four elderly ladies in pet 
Bravo! thought Damper; this will do ** And pray, Miss,” said he,“ is there | uetinence * horse ®hip * re ally not the least ideer.”* ; coats, and three other old women in trowsers, \ » were squabbling at a game ' 
not in it one situation of peculiar interest I mean that where the timid lover ~ «Now. f no use. G * sweetly pretty * ** [ knew you'd deny it of penny-loo, and, in the best-bred way imaginable, accusing cach other of 
wet nts at his passion for the heroine *if vou were to swear it I wouldn't * * * folly to deny i weis Gans ' 
T - ‘ ” re a> tay: 6 it healutale dre oes sat - —— ; a P a 
bd is charmung,” replied Mi Betsy ; it absolutely drew tears from® rioht, dear Georgé d of course * been any one else * * insole n- Gingerly d around him in the hope of finding Miss Betsy, but she was 
‘And did you think of no one—no onda whither eure vadine it?” it / * eat ( e not present i Vhen,”’ thought he, ** she is fatigued vy her walk, and has ret red 
1 1 think of n Me w onéeé—wWODULs i re reading 1 Ih- $s y iw for the night { 
“8 did : iT ; ; . : ‘Now that’s quite sufficient to * * * O, George! * * * elegant expédient As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs. Bustle, * This is rather too | 
won sie Oe , tell you, conhdence, who it was. I thought all ppreciated ven had I ever given you cause to doubt ; but, late for Betsy to be out.” 
WwW aan m A ‘Dan say 8 ’ rr thet iv prit heart * * * so rery delicate an attention * * ves, dear ** Not at all, replied Mrs Bustle; George, vou know, is with her.” 
eh, THULE atnper, th is no accountin for the freaks > hear ’ ¢ at ' 7 vy 
And that my ole friet a hy se ea : a ye : ; i ren bed : aie iy “ . a re ‘ A ve + es a ¢ Irish officer in the Lite Guards, whose nerves we rh we 
Brichten | ere eee ey saa | "es 6 or the prettiest girls in ( t ive en f loubt upon any disinterested mind as to. easily ordered, said, when endeavouring to illustrate the effect produced upoa 
¥ tre v-up of this short iversalion, or tothe terms wpon which it implied n by some s en and terrible shdck, “It threw me into such a state, (and 
Lhe ) - ra 80 ' , me Puella thar Mf j s . t ’ : 
Ginees nia 7 “- . liss Bustle, “that Mr. the perers to stand in relat to each other; it must bave been removed by ; truth cor sme to confess it,) that, by Jasus! you might have knocked me 
“ey mae V t Hobnijl indulged his sta s at its witl 179 
‘Ves, ve ' tmvy fric . Line 6} sae the artim : ' Pie ghee rate i tile an teat = py a eines < ‘ 
Saint-A : : va _ in the hero, Mortimer G u 1 acondition to think 1 How An iustrument of much less power would have served to prostrate Mr. Gin- 
Wh ‘ : ‘ “a Spex ‘ ‘ ‘ 1S f I n 1 of the « é V s of the v, ) earing the words uttered bv Mrs. Bustle 
—— : o OSs in immo f laughter ( e thermometer 1 t rise live minutes } awav—t ifteen—tw y!—but no Betsy appeared 
eal . . ~< >) g! he m » a t Ww 3 fa kerel f trom " (1s TETLY coin { vy seco @, é C h con ired to 
> “4 : I ( : ‘ comes J “ 1 the 4 ration 1 his yssy, bald head. Phe next jute he i il ttot window and peeped ent to tl 1 listen 
imod But ft Eustacev ere ut « ke him so cod Damper recommended him to | ed tI bald was streaming—he cons t thermometer 1s 
. Mr. D nper, On ve Lin mm It was no e room, however, that i¢ these extraor- istonished to find that it indicated no more han 70 A g at ¢ ve 
: : x ; \ ’ t a silp of paper vst s in him; it was part of the com; But ers, : clo Liss Bet ( ypanied by Aer George, returned 
- . r og ( nes catch s test chance oi si toi “Tw have ‘And how did you find your Aunt Heathfield!” j juire i Mrs. Bustle 
At this oment r oe . 1% tT ‘ . : ; — “a - . . po a 
eaves page oe = y } ni . al iM 3s Dustle t summoned t proot u re tive than this, ie 1iiv etaculated he Lie bethought him ¢ well, Mamma And ] have prom sed to go to her on Saturday a } 
- Wi 9h ceabicgt eget , ae AP. Matpper \ eft together. e torn paper in Zadig, one-half of which, when-read by itself, was a cutting ll M And George is to come and take me there; and then he 
‘1 ell,” ¢ agerly cried the t wer, ** well, have you sounded he to the other, the whole turned out to g more | is to come over and pass the Sunday with us; and then George is tucome oO 
tne te soa Aid aiees ' ; ce " » it be in this case, thought he: there was | Monday @nd bring me home again. And,O Mamma! Cousin Harriet i3 come 
ne hasr > passave in « al : ' a | ‘ . . —_," 
fe ee > a fit.” ge in some ZW , certain 3 not quite agreeable in what I id hear; but iome from school, for good; and she is so ce hted with George!—now con? 
“6 D lit a oe fect bon 999 had I heard all that passed it wou'd have been a different affair. And, here- | deny it, George dear; you know its true—indeed, I told her that if I were no 
1G proc uce any emect upon ner } ; 


* Tremendous '” 
* Did she cry? 
* 4 bucket-full 


* You delight me, my dear Damper. 
she speak of me? 


That's the great point. Did she ery?” 


' Did she notice the bit of paper? Did 
D Did she remark upon the delicate attention 1” 

Yes, yes, yes, yes,” impatiently replied Damper. 
teaze me any more abvut it.” 


upon 


he rubbed his hands and proposed to Damper that they 
bottle of porttogether. ‘T 
i fashion of 


should have a 
he wine was brought; and, according to the amiable 
boarding-houses, it played pendulum across the table, vibrating be- 
| tween him and his partner. And did he pot invite the ladies on either side of 
him totake wine? No. And out of this marked neglect of them, he drew oc 
casion for a delicate hint as to the real direction which his affections had takeu 


| Nursery, and saw such beautiful flowers! 


} 


‘‘ And, now, pray don’t | He filled a glass, gave it to a servant, and, in a hesitating, indistinct way, said , tiful white-roses! 


certam I should be jealous.’ 
‘*Come, Gingerly,” whispered Damper to him, ‘go to bed.” 
was rivetted to the spot! 
* And, O Mamma!” continwed the young lady ; 


But Gingerly 


“we went into M’Seedling’s 
George insisted on buying some for 
| chose four myrtles, four jessamines, four red-roses, and four such beau- 
But they would not sell them for less than a guinea-and-a- 


me. 


something to her}; at the same time pointing in the direction where Miss | half; and, although they are such lores, I would not allow him to give 50 









336. 


ch for them. 






Che Albion, 


A guinea-and-a-half again, indeed! That would be too became alarmed. He went to the Chain Pier, and walked, hurriedly, to the end | a sufficient specimen, and give a more accurate idea of its peculiarities than ela- 
; . of it, But there was no Gingerly! “(Can he have been so rash!” exclaimed | borate criticism. We shall therefore proceed at once with our extracts, and 
oe much !”” exclaimed the Captain ; “by the Powers ! and I think so too. Damper. One of the men belonging to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on | give them without any attempt at method or classification. Beginning with the 
ad better save his money for the occasion.”’ Again Damper whispered his the signal-gun. Damper approached him. With some hesitation Damper, said | beginning, we meet with the following anecdote :— 

. =" ppear . tee Pray—pray, my good friend—have you seen an elderly gentleman throw him- | ‘A particular friend of my parents, named Keman, volunteered to give me 
P Well,” said Betsy, “T have such a passion for flowers, that scatter the road | self into the sea within these two hours?” | lessons ir drawing ; he was himself a distinguished artist, and I speedily im- 
tem and I’m sure it would lead to my heart.” | The man deliberately touk his pipe from his mouth, did what smokers are in proved under his tuition. 

verly’s countenance brightened. ‘*Come,” said he to Damper, (at the the habit of doing upon such an occasion, and, after leisurely scratching his | ‘‘ Mr. Keman had copied some family portraits for the Dowager Lady Smith, 


Ging 








a 


. nme rubbing his hands, ) i" will go to bed.” head, said— with such exquisite fidelity, that he was requested to procure some old fashioned 
He wished “good night” generally. ‘Good night to you, Mister— | ‘An elderly gentleman, Sir?—Let me see '—an elderly gentleman. Why | carved frames, to render the imitation complete. I had the pleasure of accom- 


“qa,” said he to his rival; and brought up with a significant ** Ahem!” | —a—no, Sir, I can’t say as I have. 


| : But if I should see e’er a oné in the course | panying my kind friend in his search ; and toa strange quarter of the ancient 
h ny effect was produced by the perpetration of this heart-breaking ridicule. 


of the a’ternoon, where shall I have the pleasure of letting you know.” | city of Bristol, denominated the Pithay, we bent our steps. This narrow and 


.. Good night, Mr. Ginjawbread,” replied Hobnill; and there was a general 
Me erly confused, bowing very low, placing his hand upon his heart, and at- | 
~ nag to louk—a look !—he stammered forth, ** May light slum—Miss Bet | 
3 oem Miss E!iz—Miss—May your downy pil—Oh! Miss Bets—goo— | 
~"y afternoon.” He left the room; and as he closed the door he fancied he 








Damper retraced his steps, and soon, to his great joy, found Gingerly. The | 
latter allowed him no time to speak, but thus, at once, accosted him :— 
‘It is awful! traly awful! Would you believe it? That rascally attorney's | 
clerk who walked off with those flowers—with the credit of the little act of | 
gallantry, too—they were my flowers—it was [ who sent them.” 
** I would have sworn it,” replied Damper. ‘To repeat Miss Betsy’s words, | 








very steep street is inhabited by furniture brokers and old-clothesmen, present- 
ing a most motley assemblage of odds and ends to the passenger. There was 
little difficulty in finding what we sought : the artist had completed the purchase 
of some four or five venerable and worm-eaten frames, when the man of the shop 
said—* [ wish, sir, you would take the one that is nailed to the ceiling; it has 
been there these eighty years, I know, for I have been master here for upwards 














soard a litter, and something about “ sheep's eyes.” When he had reached it was ‘so completely your style of thing.’ But let me congratulate you on find- | of thirty, and my poor old father told me he had stuck it up there out of the way 
~ room, he rang for a servant, to whom he gave particular orders to call him | ing you alive: I began to fear you had committed some desperate act.” | fifty years before he gave up business. I should like you to have it, because 
n five o'clock ! . = Why, no, I have not yet done so. An ingenious expedient has occurred to | then [ would get the ceiling whitewashed.’ 
bt g Seven o'clock of the following morning found Gingerly at M‘Seedling’s nur- me ;—l Il try it—I don’t think it can fail, for the dear girl has a great deal of “The subject, whatever it might be, was so completely hidden by smoke 
ay, The plants which had been selected by the charming Miss Betsy Bustle | feeling.” from the rude lamp hung near it, and the accumulated dust of more than half a 
d “god in a place apart, exactly as she leftthem. As he beheld them Gingerly’s “True,” replied Damper, “but not one particle for you. Be wise, book a | century, as to defy even the piercing eye of a virtuoso. Mr. Keman mounted 
y neait palpitated. ; place in the four o’cluck coach, and return to town. All your ingenious expe- | the steps used for taking down various articles, and vainly endeavoured to rub 
: What is your price for these plants?” inquired Gingerly. : dients, all your delicate attentions, have turned to the advantage of the interest- | off a small portion of the dirt. ‘ 
ql “Maybe ye’re wanting them, Sir,” said M‘Seedling ; ** if so, ye’ll no find | ing Hobnill; and take my word for it that——” | “*T believe,’ said the man, ‘there has heen a picture, but it’s wore out ; 
noir like within ten mile round.” “ I won't listen to anything you can say,’ cried Gingerly, interrupting him. | however, if you buy the frame, sir, you shall have canvass and all into the 
. What is the price of them?” repeated Gingerly. ‘* This cannot fail—at least if you will second me it.” bargain.’ 
r, | refused thirty-five shillings for them yester-e’en, which was offered me For some time Damper refused to have anything more to do with the affair ; ‘After much persuasion from the shopkeeper, my friend gave him some 
py a young meelitary gentleman and his wife, as I guess.” but, upon Gingerly’s promise that, should his next delicate attention be no more | two or three pounds for what he was so anxious to get rid of. Previously to 
e «P—n the military gentleman!” impatiently exclaimed Gingerly ; who, al- | successful than the others, he would abandon the pursuit of the fair Betsy, and | our leaving, it was agreed that the artist’s servant should take down the 
-jough he knew how much it was taat M‘Seedling had actually demanded for return to his quiet chambers in Lyon’s Inn, Damper undertook to assist him. | picture from the ceiling, as he would not be liable to crack or strain the canvass 
" pis plants, yet he did not choose, by correcting the man’s memory, to expose Thus pledged, he listened patiently to Gingerly’s instructions; the result of | in so doing. 
»,s own knowledge of what had occurred on the previous evening. ‘* D—n the | which is now to te shown. “IT dined with Mr. Keman; and, scon after our meal, the purchases of 
siitary gentleman! What do you ask for that lot of plants !” “You seem agitated, Mr. Damper,” said Betsy, who was sitting alone in the | the morning were brought home. Anxious to ascertain if any vestige remain- 
« Weel, Sir,’’ replied the nurseryman ; ‘* I’m just thinkin’ I canna in con- | drawing-room when he entered. ed of the painting, he hastened to remove the dirt ; and speedily perceived 
6- science tak’ less than twa pund ”——— * Why, the fact is, Miss Bustle—I—I am afraid to acquaint you with it, but | that his labour was well bestowed ; an indistinct human figure began to appear 
Gingerly’s hand was instantly in his pocket. sooner or later you must know it ;” replied Damper, who was almost ashamed | upon the canvass; and, as the work proceeded, I saw the eyes of my friend 
te “Ten,” added the wily professor of the most innocent and most ancient call- | of the ridiculous commission he had undertaken. glisten with delight. In the course of half an hour, during which time [ 
ng ing on earth. ‘Good Heavens! what has happened?” exclaimed she. watched the progress with deep interest, sufficient had been done to render 
Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded, though not without a passing “‘Why—this morning, a gentleman, a certain gentleman, went into Tup- | the whole painting free ftom the obscurity in which it had beea so long in- 
pio reflection in his own mind on the unsettled meaning of the term “conscience.” | pen’s Library. Scarcely had he entered, when he heard another gentleman | volved. 
« Now,” said Gingerly, **I have paid you handsomely for these things, and I | mention your name ina way not altogether respectful. This, the gentleman,— ‘My friend, who was a pious Catholic, fell on his knees at discovering that 
0- shall expect in return that my instructions will be strictly attended to concern- | that is to say, the ceréain gentleman,—could not endure. He strack the other; | the subject before him was the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, from the pencil of 
r; ng the delivery of them. They must be left at Mrs. Bustle’s Boarding-house, | @ challenge ensued; within an hour afterwards they met on the Downs; ex- | 90 lessa master than Murillo, and that this exquisite picture was in a high state 
to at Brighton, at half-past nine precisely, Should the carrier be asked who sent | changed shots; and the gentleman, your champion, was wounded.” of preservation. How gratifying to him, as a devoted lover of the art, to have 
them he must say he doesn’t know. He must simply leave the plants and, ** Wounded! who was it!’’ inquired Miss Bustle. rescued from neglect and probable destruction this most wonderful specimen ! 
ed along with them, this card.” Saying which, he took a card from his pocket ; Now comes the trial, thought Damper.—**It is one,” said he, “who takes | Some time afterwards, in consequence of leaving England for Germany, Mr. 
and, having scratched through his own name so carefully as to allow of its being | the deepest interest in every thing that concerns you. ‘In short—for the cir- | Keman sold it to R. H. Davis, Esq. for eight hundred guineas ; and it now con- 
ad read, he wrote on the other side: ** These, the fairest of the vegetable crea- | cumstances of the case compel me to speak out—he entertains for you the most | stitutes one of the gems in the collection of Philip Miles, Esq. at Leigh 
yon, to the fairest of the human creation.” unbounded affection ; and, as you already possess his heart, he has authorized | Court. I must not forget to add that, as soon as ite value was ascertained, my 
ple There! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his steps to Brighton ; I think, my | me to e | friend generously presented the broker with twenty pounds.” 
fr. milary gentleman, I have now done your business for you. The hint about | Betsy Bustle fainted! Damper rang the bell violently. Ia a moment there | For the authenticity of the following anecdote we cannot answer in all its 
ire sirewing the road to her heart with flowers was pretty plain: and I have strewed | was Mrs. Bustle, sal volatile, Captain O'Popper, haitshorn, George Hobniill, | details. ‘The outline probably has some truth in it :— 
ito the tune of two-pound-ten. The card is ingeniously contrived, though | burnt brown paper, and all the lodgers. In the midst of the confusion, Gingerly ‘Many years ago, in a remote district, the inhabitants of a Shebeen house, 
to sending it is a bold step, certainly ; but it will prevent mistakes. At any rate, | (With a lackadaisical air, and his left arm ina sling) entered the room, and stood, | by the road-side, received, with warm and kindly hospitality, a young pedestrian 
Master Hobnail, you shall not smuggle my trophies this time. ‘ These, the | unperceived, behind the crowd which was pressing about the fair fainter. Not | traveller, who, on entering, pronounced the usual benediction of ‘God save all 
yl fairest of the vegetable creation, to the fairest of the haman creation!’ ‘That's | a little delighted was he at the effect produced by this, his last, and most inge- | here!’ in a clear and musical voice. The people of the house were anxious to 
n, a touch above an attorney’s clerk, I flatter myself. A delicate attention and | nious, expedient. | show their respect for him’ and for his habit. 
's elegantly contrived ! ** Betsy, my child, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Bustle. ‘*** Sure ’tis the clargy shall have the best bit and sup that we have,’ said the 
le For reasons best known to himself, Gingerly, on this particular occasion, took * Betsy, my deor, what is the matter?’ echoed George. ' landlord. 
“* his breakfast at the York. His walk had given him an appetite, which he in- Either these sounds, or the burut brown paper, or the hartshorn, orthe sal vola- | _*‘ ‘ By dad!’ added his spouse, ‘ ’tis mighty lucky that I put down the shoulder 
it flicted, in all its vigour, upon the cold chicken, and ham, and eggs, and rolls, | éile, or perhaps, the suffocating pressure of the persons about her—acircumstance | Of mutton to the fire awhile agone; there'll be just anuff for the three of us, 
d which were placed before him. This ended, he returned to Mrs. Bustle’s; and | inevitable on occasions of his nature—revived her. She opened her eyes ; and | for ‘tis off one of the cruei small breed, that Lord sent over from England 
re appeared in the eating-room just as the general breakfast was served. ‘The | the first object she beheld was George, kneeling at her side, and officiating as | 0 this poor country.’ 
at party consisted of the same persons as were assembled at dinner on the day be- | administerer of the burnt brown paper aforesaid. She burst into a flood of * The object of their kindness was on his way to Maynooth, in hopes of find- 
fore, and Hobniil was seated next to Miss Betsy as upon that occasion. Gin- | tears. As svon as she was sufliciently recovered to speak, she threw herself | ing some employment in the establishment there; he was not in ordere, but 
n getly was so fortunate as to find a chair immediately opposite to his idol, and | into his arms, and exclaimed: ‘Oh! George! how could you be so foolish his garb and manner amply justified the supposition that he belonged to the 
rt next to him was his friend Dainper. | as to expose your dear, your precious life, on my account? Had anything fatal | *‘Clargy.’ 
d * Don’t you take anything, Mr. Gingerly?” said Mrs. Bustle to him, after he happened to you I should have gone distracted! But whereabouts are you| ‘‘ The shoulder of mutton, gracefully twirling by the fire, now and then re- 
be had sat some time unoccupied at table. | wounded ?” | ceived fresh impetus from the fingers of our traveller, whose appetite was some- 
ef I'll take half a cup of weak tea, thank you, Madam,” replied he, in a; ‘ Wounded!” exclaimed George, in utter amazement ; “ wounded! What | what sharp-set. The Vanathe was making the onioa-sauce, while Murphy was 
tender tone, and with a sigh. ; an ideor! Paw my honour |——” taking the jackets off his namesakes; all was in admired preparation, when 
h ‘* But don’t you eat anything, Sir?” “Now don’t deceive me, George; let me know the worst. But you're en- | saddenly a Gossoon rushed breathlessly into the cabin, calling on them, ‘ for the 
4 “[——I have no appetite,” was the reply, and with the same accompani- | deavouring to covceal it from me is so like you! It is so very delicate. Oh! | love of Christ, to run and help some travellers whose carriage had upset at the 
ments. | Mamma! after this, can you refuse to——” turn of the road, close to the big stone that had been put up to mark the bounds 


“Then, decidedly you are in love,”’ continued the lady. 

By the most fortunate concurrence of circumstances—(fortunate for Ginger- 
ly’s cause)—even whilst Mrs. Bustle was uttering these words, Jenny, one of 
the maids, en'ered the room. 

“Please, mum,” said Jenny, ‘‘ hasn’t nobody ordered no flowers to be sent 
here?” 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart beat against his side as if it would have 
umped through his waistcoat. 

‘*Not that 1am aware of,” replied Mrs. Bustle. 
quiringly round the table without receiving any reply, she continued: “ No, 
Jenny; it is a mistake; they are not for here.” 

Jenny went out, but presently returned. ‘ Please mum, the man says he 
is sure on it as how they are for here; he says Mrs. Bustle’s boarding-house 
guite distinct; and he had a card to leave along with them, only he had the, 
misfort’n’ to lose it by the way, which, howsomever, isn’t of no consequence, as 
he has found the house without it.” 

Gingerlv’s heart sank in his bosom. 

‘Do go, Betsy, my love, and see what all this is about,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely had she left the room, when, with eyes sparkling 
with joy, she bounded in again. 

*O, George !” she exclaimed, “ how very foolish of you! It is a delicate at- 
tention, truly delicate, indeed! but yuu shouldn't have done it.” 

** Done it! done what!” inquired George. 

Now, how silly it is of you to pretend astonishment, George, dear—Go, 
Jenny, and see those flowers taken very carefully: up into my room.—QO, 
Mamma! they are such loves !—It is very foolish of you, George ; but, certain- 

y, never anything in my life gave me half so much pleasure !”’ 

* Paw my lite, Betsy, I'm perfectly ignorant of what you mean ;”’ said 
Hobnill. 

* You ridiculous creature! where is the use of denying it, when they are 





And, having looked en- 


| 


“T understand you, my dear child: you have my consent; and with the con- 
| sent of George’s parents, the banns shall be published on Sunday.” 


George,” said the Captain, “I didn’t think you had so much in you, 
I say ditto | the landlord remained to assist the smith in repairing the damage which the 
said he in a whisper to the lady; ‘as we are | vebicle had sustained. 
both in @ consenting mood let us consent to marry one another at the same 


| But you are a brave fellow: so, as tothe consent, by the Powers ! 
to that. And Mrs. Bustle,” 


time.”’ 
**Oh! Captain!” was the lady’s laconic, but expressive reply. 


gesture from his friend. 


Gingerly, pale, and trembling from head to foot with rage and disappointment, 
was about to rush forward and explain; but he was restrained by an admonitory 


| 


of the barony.’ 
* Both host and guest hurried to the spot, and the latter shortly returned wi h 
two English gentlemen, whom he had extricated from their perilous situation ; 


| The Englishmen, after felicitating each other on their 
| escape, asked what they could have by way of refreshinent—a sod of turf hang- 
ing at the door being sufficient intimation that they were in a house of enter- 
jtainment. The good woman apologized to her newly-arrived customers, and 
honestly coniessed that ‘there was nothing at all to the fore, barrin’ the shoulder 
of mutton roasting for the clargy.’ Thus singled out as the sole proprietor of 
the good cheer, our young traveller, with much grace and modesty, begged that 


‘My dear Gingerly,” said Damper, taking him aside ; “remember your it might be appropriated to the English gentlemen, which, after the due pre- 


promise: the four o’clock coach and Lyon’s Inn. 


Keep your own counsel: so 
shall you appear ridiculous in the eyes of none but of an old and trusty friend. 
Your ingenious contrivances, from fir8t to last, have all turned to the advantage 


liminaries were settled that he should partake, was accordingly arranged. 
‘** The strangers soon found their companion to be a well-educated young 
man, with a pleasing address and manner. ‘The eldest inquired bis present pur- 


| 


of your rival; nor have you the credit of being suspected of the smallest of | suits and future prospects, aud learned that an ushership at Maynooth College 


them. 


heart by Deticate Arrentions.” P 


*,* In the hope of preventing “a collision,” the writer of this paper begs 


leave to state that he is himself preparing the subject of it for the stage. 
—>— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ARTILLERY OFFICER. 
Recollections of an Artillery Oficer, §c. By Benson Earle Hill. 2 
Beatley. 


One consequence of the migration of literature from Colleges and Universi- 


ties, to mix with the gay and busy world of metropolitan cities, is the number of 


productions. dedicated solely to the service of amusement, as law books are 
written for barris'ers, tracts for * the serious,”’ and. quacking pufferies for hypo- 





If you are resulved to marry, say ‘ Will you?’ to the first woman you may | was the height of his ambition 
meet; for, rely on it, at your time of life, you are not likely to entrap a female 
* 


vols. 


Some home-thrusts were put in by the querist, 
touching the difficulty attending the rise of one professing the Roman Catholic 
faith ; hints were given that, if the ‘ errors of Popery’ were renounced, some- 
thing might be done to his great advantage ; a promise, at length, was extorted 
that he would, for the present, forego the idea of the ushership, and make his 
, way to England, a bank-note of fifty pounds being graciously presented for the 
purpose. 
‘Nothing now remained for our poor scholar but to learn the name of his 
patron ; a card was handed to him, ‘The Duke of —— House, Picca- 
| dilly.’ They parted. In less than three years, the Rev. Mr. OB was pri- 
vate secretary and chaplain to his grace; and he it was who, having arrived at 
the dignity of Lord Bishop, had this day preached at Athlone. Need I add, 
that tothe latest hour of his life his lordship professed a profound veneration 


| fora shoulder of mutton! 
| 

















the very plants, every one of them, which I selected last night, and you tried to chondriacs, and those * afflicted with delicate nerves,’’—so volumes of conside- In those parts of his narrative which turn upon the customs and humour of 
bargain for.” rable bulk and substance are now prepared for the specitl use of the coffee-rooin, | Ireland, Mr. Hil! is usually happy. The following is * not bad ”’:— 
I sawlemnly declac)e ——.” the barrack-room, the club-room, and the green-rooin,—for jhe perusal of all ‘* We took leave of the Browns ina few days, loaded with kind wishes, and 
* What's the meaning of all this?” exclaimed Captain O'Popper. “If you suchas, by natuge, station, or acc) ental clreumstances, are cursed with a life | invitations to come 1gain as soon as possible ; and reached Boyle before dinner 
lidn’t send Betsy those plants, Mr. George, why, somebody else did; andas of nothing to do, and who, though they cannot or will ot think, yet can and | I hastened to take advantage of what daylight remained, to visit the magnifi- 
iobody else bas the smallest right in the universal world to take such a liberty, must read, to kill time Prominent in this department of literature are the auto- | cently picturesque ruins of its Abbey, with which I was so truly delighted that 
that other somebody, whoever he may be, is an impertinent fellow. ‘Tbere’s a biographies of actors, musicians, and di banded subalterns, which have enjoyed | I could not help congratulating the landlady of the inn where we stopped on 
tof logic for you. But I'll beat about till I discover who this somebody is: so long a run of popular favour. Of these books it may be affirmed, that the | having so interesting an object in view. 
and then we shall see whether Mr. Somebody or Captain O' Popper the best examples they hold out are not the most edifying; that the morals they incul- *Uch then, t iat’s true for you, sir,’ answered she: ‘ it is a mighty gentecl 
man atten paces.” cate are not the most refined ; and that the tone and quality of mind they induce, ruin indeed! 
‘Lord, Sir said Betsy. “it is George.—Now—now, hold your tongue, are not the most elevated and satisfactory. “* Felicitous epithet !’ thought I.” 
George, aud don’t deny it, unless you’d make me very angry. I knew them The publication before us is an ex imple of the species; and, we are bound Th ext 1 better still :— oo eh 
every one again the instant I saw them. Besides,” added she, (at the same to add, that if it is not among the worst of its caste, it is not very superior to | _ * Near Kilenure stood Lesoy, the reputed scene of Goldsmith's * Deserted 
time bestowing upon him a tender look, and gently placing the tips of her the average, being a mere collection of new and second hand jokes, original and | Village ] remember taking some trouble and experiencing vast delight in 
delicate fingers on his arm,)—* besides, dear George, it is so completely your revamped tales, with such persona! adventure as might be pic ked up in the vicis- | tracing the principal objects of the poein , there was still to be found 
style of thing! ; situdes of a military or a theatrical life, in the progresses of a marching regi- | Che brook with mautling cresses spread ; 
George, finding denial to be in vain, relinquished the contest. He looked mentor the circuits of a strolling company To those who are not of a conge- | although j 
at his watch, rose from table, and announce i the necessity of his return to nial taste, such writing is by no means easy reading; and after laughing at one The sad historian of the pensive plain 
Shoreham or two of the more racy jests (always, by the way, placed in the front of the first '! was 
Chat’s something, and be hanged to him! thought Gingerly volume), and wading thr some forty or fifty pages of the unconnected aud | No longer left of all the harmless train. : 
And om you go back this morning, George !”’ inquire i Be ts} woW bald gossip which foi eot t ide, t iriabiy fall to skipping, | A hawthorn, planted by the poet’s own hand, stood in frout of the only house 
if you must-——But just stop a moment.” She ran out of the room, anc and y, put é i r weariness at such very tert ! <uown by its whimsical sign of ‘The Three Jolly Pigeons. 
he lapse of a few mi ites, returned with a handful of flower “Hf jus idleness I need scareely remind my readers that Tony Lampkin and his chosen compa- 
Creorge,’ s 1 aced one of them in his button-hole, and ; t »th 2 =} ri M I | M H ] rdded that of | nio eid the y reve ha anu ale-house suv called. | made the landlord a 
oiners, carefully ade up In a sheet of writing paper, into his hand) ‘*t k f r{ ne yf i { ig us and t h he h s¢ fa la K DOOK, or aoum, sor the insertion o: the nam ot 
{ plucked some ot ( m st beautiful of them for you, for no ove hasa | own nothing in malice, it may be questioned whether the parties thus honoured rs to (hls sw place; and, before I left the neighbourhood, ] had the 
right to themt 1 ‘ Good bye, George '—An CG orge e sure yo 1 vill be gratified with-their unsougit fort riety We art alittle curio ‘ eing it nearly filled ; and learnt from mine host that ‘ the 
back to dinner to-day, for I shall want you to walk with me to Aunt Heathfi to see how this failing will be treated by those of our contemporaries who fell so g bouk had done a power of service in regard of the snacks the geniry took at 
again this evening.” : heavily upon Mr. Willis for the like indiscretion. We are no approvers of house.’ F i Pate Pe 
The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, may be (to use a phrase , disclosures of the American, who might, in our declared opinion, have drawa )n one of my visits to Major Murray I was introduce 1 to Dr. Tully, a ¥ P- 
the originality of which is not insisted upon) may be more easily conceived than pen across one or two pages of his Pencilings, with advantage to himself and | tigenar an, Wao had not lost the fire and vivacity of youth; was I¢ on 
fescribed [he rival having fairly taken his departure, Gingerly rose from his | to his book ; but we think he ba 1a hard measure of censure dealt out to him cdote, told in the richest brogue, well versed in the ancient and modern 
seat, walked to the window, back again to the ‘table, resumed his seat, rose, | on this score ; and that we can trace the circumstance to causes extrins‘c to the of ould Ireland, and somewhat proud of boasting his intimacy with * his 
walked towards the fire-place, once more to the window, then to the door, and | passages denounced. However, we leave Capt Hall and Mr. Benson Hhil to | dear Oliver.’ , 
—out he rushed the tender mercies uf the critics » and their judgment of these several works in ** Doctor,’ said the major, one day after dinner, in his broadest Scotch, 


** Is your friend ill!" said Mrs. Bustle to Damper. 

“I fear so,” replied Damper; “I'll follow him.” 
well the cause of his friend's disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, but he was nowhere to be found 
He then went out—paced the Marine Parade—towards the Steyne—East Cliff 
— West Cliff—up one street-—down another—looked into ail the libraries— 


But Damper knew very 


this particular will forin something like a test of the sincerity of their condemna- 


tion of Mr. Willis. 
} 
} 


But to return: a considerable portion of the merit of books like Mr. Hill's lies | 
inthe manner of their execution; and we must acknowledge that his style is 
easy, lively, and tolerably sustained ; and that when he lights on a trait of hu- 
mour, a jest, or a pleasant anecdote, it loses nothing from his manner of relating 
but to mo purpose, He neither saw, nor could hear anything of Gingerly. He it. For the rest, a few bricks taken here and there out of the edifice, will form 

i 


‘my young triend here is full of nothing but this stupid notion about Lesoy 
being the veritable Auburn ; there can be no foundation for such an absurd sup- 
position.’ 

“*Excepting the foundation of truth, major,’ replied the doctor. ‘Il am 
glad to find any English lad thinking it worth his while to visit the scene of my 
| dear Oliver’s magnificeut poem : happy should I have been, old as I am, to have 
' aided his research.’ 

i 
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_— — — ‘ : ; . : , | old. he w . : ly ow ag 
And what.’ 1 the major, ‘would your united wisdom have discover- | regulated mind by no means incomprehensible. All the Frank world are on the | old, he would wish to see the who!e Frank world standing before him w 
««*¢ And what.’ sneered the major, te } WISG 





- } sok ¢ - . r ith One 
‘ee’ ii f the report ; nay, if I am right in my re- | tiptoe of expectation to see exactly how Lord Ponsonby will act in this affair. | oe that he might have the supreme gratification of severing it at a sino. 
edt IF don’t believe s word o ay vo Ae : nk a ote his ‘Deserted | Ever since my last the fete of the circumeision has been going on, and it will | & ve : : - 
collection, Goldsmith was absolutely in London when he wi not finish till to-morrow. It has proceeded more slowly than would ones | 4 The - ye eee Mek ‘Ss 
‘jllage.’ se aa : S ” » extremely bad weathe yeek. On the b. ‘Lhe Gentleman of the Mekemme of S ; 
- The old doctor gathered himself up for a hit, and, with eyes flashing fire, have been the case on account of the extremely bad weather last _ bs “Tf the state of my health permitted it I fhould hav 
The old doctor gi aed } 13th we had the severe cold of winter, and they write ‘rom Adrianople that a Piha shoves fae permitted it, I should have done myself the hono 

‘ P 77 » veho > , an! Z, j ay ee r "J 7 ¢ y selle , : . : ir 
—S table ne : Jape i Sil ial tie eee Helatien Laut | considerable fall of snow took place there on that day. Yesterday the Foreign | 9 eres meg sxcellency, in order to give verbally any further details o, 

ny Ge you think | = 7 turn we, theref to the West Indies :— | Ambassadors went to the Sweet Waters, on an invitation to dinner with various | €Xplanations that.may appear necessary. 

But it is time to leave Ireland ; bs a Say ag ln hag i ‘aversation with | Ministers and Grandees, some with one and some with another, I have heard ni I have the honour to be, &c. 

** T found two or three of my naval Messmiates In animatec wate ' ~ » * * | that the Reis Effendi and Lord Ponsonby met at the Seraskier’s tent, but have (Signed) . WN. ae 
a lady, who received their attenuions with an amiable gioveapeny na. ym the ab- | yet tolearn what passed between them. ‘The Turks have, of their own accord “To His Excellency the Right Hon. Lord Ponsonby, &c. rig 

oT , asse > gra >limac > was evident fre . a ' ; : ' , , . ‘POS - 16 —_-Rater > - 

“That the lady had pessed the grand climacteric was evider fa ‘ination in | dismissed the Kehaya Bey of Ahmed Pacha, and the Kadi of the Mekemine of “P. S. to the above —Between three and four years ago a young rayah a 
sence of flesh upon het face, neck, aud arms; still there was s pe , ! Scutari, which is an earnest of their desire to give every satisfaction to our Am- cidently shot me near Merdeven Kuoy. The entire charge of his gun e ter 
her manner, that at once banished from your thoughts her African , = medi nck ’ my forehead and scalp, and laid my skull bare to a considerable prediny “ 

7 onterer >yrac > au inclination of oe . ° s " ‘ oe i ; i ’ P : , ) Al. 

“The moment I eon * oe eters rete we 2 Fletcher in- | We havea report in town, which, if true, will excite great indignation almost though this occurred in an open plain, and ata distance of ten yards, 80 fa 

ae ely onteth “yr oF a Fe ye being made | throughout Europe. It is that the Russians lave actually marched 12,000 men | from seeking to have the young man punished, I lost no time, after being my. 
aad mo » fc . anc > that aC 1e felic.ly OF Dene : S r ’ + : nN : Re pe on se aken c: i > go; lee , em ed 

erbdnced me he d i. panini Day pind wet cat the f \ 5 through Wallachia to Silistria which is really violating the Turkish Terri- self taken care of, in sending a surgeon to bleed him, asI was fea 

Known to no less a pels age at 4aG) ; . 


rful that hy 
7 . - U his 
; : "i -slleced. of sasisting in > evacuatior feving excessive grief and agitation might be injurous to him; anda ° 
«Gilad to see you at Barbadoes, sir,’ her ladyship drawled forth, with that in- | tory, for the purpose, it ts alleged, of assisting in the evac on, and conveying g g J : sa further pros 


Ve } wa) nl . ; ; + ~ ave 
} le f i rabers ‘El body knows Lady | guns, stores, &c. back to the Russian territory. Russia has so many arrieres that I bore him no ill-will, I placed in his hands a few days afterwards, a preser: 
nee s *h so usuahy ur in reoles. very boUuy KI : aa . x lite = i t stres , ¥ 1s é > ihe 
apa pal vee 1 4 be t of a os ti : to de officer So tell what you | pazsees in all she dues, that [ must conless I do not like the looks of this fresh Of 159 piastres in money. For myself, I laboured under the effects Of the 
todney—always oripgs ae best of ebery ting ue officers. + iad / ra 








. ee : manceuvre of hers. accident for six months, and to the day of my death a portion of my cranny, 
like hab, one of my slaves shall fetch ‘ _ — +) T will take care to let Sir Henry Bethune proceeds in two days for Persia, in the mercantile steamer will remain visible; but I have never uttered the slightest reproach against th, 
up — nothing et present, my lady; if F should, 1 will take care to le the Essex, which will take bim as far as Trebisoude. He takes with him Lieu- | innocent cause of my sufferings. It was perhaps needful to make known this 
—: ee ly, hotest ginger, bigzest alligator pears, and | tenant Wilbraham and eight serjeants of the Rifle Brigade, to teach the young affair, as it presents a striking contrast between the conduct ofa civilised Silas 
es: pie in all Pitedces. ~e for tothe sae, some alongside ‘tend | Persian sane Bae OF sheee i oa ts T ord Ponsonby pendpedey ar a ee their 
to sell tings, dem all parcel d—in rogues, thieving woolly-headed niggers dat | Ms. Churchill Sieratnes the Covewing te Sere arr he 3th May N B. A second letter was addressed to Lord Ponsonby, detail 
steal tings, and sell em for dirt; but 1 keep plantation and store for self, sar. | (Copy.) . ‘ Kadikuoy, 13th May, 1836. wn after Aig aa a peda ~s rong ee phy ing the exc; 
teal tings, and sell em for dirt ; P plant a kev too. hab | “My Lord—Although coufined to my bed, in consequence of the injuries J | mode in which the bastinado was applied, giving particulars of the precise treat. 
ne eo Ee ge ‘eq Loyang. 4 yen’ — es pagent Buccra’s | have received, I hasten to lay before your Excellency a statement of my case, | ment experienced in the bagniv, and of the mode in which Mr. C. was sey; 
some old rum tome, make you ery Bab : i nassy hot goles . i a ![ should have done so while still in the bagnio, but was ever led to suppose that , away from that prison, with various other explanations, calculated to make his 
ey: gel pee guile gk Rt ng oie ag ores so <a salah | my liberation would take place immediately | Lordship perfect master of the subject. 
butter, and lots of eggs and milk, in good time for breakfast—d’ye hear 2” 1 © On the afternoon of the Sth instant, being out with my gun spate. fired THE DIANA VERN N OF ) ” 
“+ You no casion bawl so loud, Misser Fletcher ; you really make me ner- ; at and shot a quail. In gomg to pick up the bird, I observed a small : urkish | 2 DIAN. URNON OF ROB ROY. 
‘edie. eid tek teil anc tembes. eat, dee ieee teens dolicue 1b, eh oe boy at a distance of 90 or 100 yards, who was erying out that I bad wounded | ptyr:her particulars of her Life and Death.—From Capt. Hall's New Work 
pee int ’ ‘ him. As my charge was not heavy, and the shot was the very smailest to be | ia een etal tks. toon aaa ee ae ae Reale ET 
your sailor men. } oe in Ts | ¢ 1 in the country, I could scarcely credit this, but ran up to satisfy myself As we stated last week, that while loitering In ** pleasant ita le, Captain Ha'| 
“© Ay, ay, my lady, I beg pardon ; but, I say, let that artillery officer look at | founc ae ys ’ as . ss received, and that by merest accident, a letter from an old Scotch lady, who jh 
the miniature: I see he wants to overhaul it.’ | that the child was not seriously hurt, with a view of o/fering all the consolation ad 


bed married the Count Purgstall, an Austrian nobleman. It contains ¢ itatioy 
; ‘ : ee (ae ee lasp- | in my power. I was soon surrounded by such Turks as were in the immediate | tees ; . a0 IVitatiog 
“*Me take him ory, sar, rectly, and show him wid pleasure, and she unciasp- ; Je : fi: to her castle. in Lower Styria. We now give the letter itself :— 
’ h) ' 3 : - dear Lord Rodney; he neighbourhood, and was exposed tothe blows of many. Oue young ruffian in pe f ’ ; ‘ é : ‘ 
ed her golden cable—‘ dere, sar, dat’s picture of my dear Lord hhodney, he : ; ' ; I have this moment, my dear sir, received your letter, dated Albano, 21. 
14 ‘ qa he Frenct particular, whom I shall have no difficulty in identifying, was liberal in his prac- ; ; q ted 
gib him to me wid his own hands in de year 82, just after he tuinp ae French. : : ’ ne sy é ee April. [am now so unaccustomed to a pleasing sensation, that I tremble while 
f ] > ' learly d ke | tical abuse, and but for the cvoli:.g counsel of older heads | verily believe he >*', : . ; ; 
Me berry piccaniny little ting den, but Lord Rodney tub me cearly, and make wa . , ’ on, i tell you, it wi'l be doing mea very great favor indeed if Mrs. Hail and yo, 
, . ide “Se % not- able ae} would have killed me on the spot. I confined myself to the defensive, and | ‘ : “i ; you 
me bis ladv.—Dere you see him look you full in de fa you not able see his ea ; Sot $s anaes will bestow a visit upon me. Your little darlings surely need repose. I beseech 
: oo ; : It I neber saw | made no difficulty in giving up my gun, one barrel of which was still loaded, | ; La " : : ; : 
back. I know ebery bit of him sweet figure; and by Gor, 1 tis 1 neber saw ifving at once! y consent t wait the arrival of the guard, which had been | 7°" °° '®* them find a home for a few weeks in Hainfeld; the house is large 
. ra ; ~ 1 ¢ \ pig-tail. me tye | Signifying a ce my consent to await the ¢ al o e guard, which pen | - ' 
aman wid such a large pig-tail in all my life—he always wear pig-tal., Ine Lye J 








i ee ee ees os aneeieeat Ate there are thirty-nine rooms on this foor all completely furnished, though in the 
bands ber ft Ob, he really clever body ! But no use ery now sent for, without making any allempt to escape. Abouta quarter Of an hour } the laat ¢ fs thie : * pe yd j " S98 are 
him wid ribands bery often. 0, he really clever body bul ho i ; . iy ea E ce egy S e ux ee 19d them- mode of the last century; the air and water are good, the country ts rich, wel 
F ne slory hebe g him ’fore long—see him again, me | May have elapsed before the guard came up, and the bystanders amused them- } 1 vi ie } be plez ‘ I dare not pr py 
he is gone to glory, up in heben—me go to him ‘fore long a ag ’ 1 : : hil. : ee “e- rad’ = ecation. the ‘. cultivated, and varied enougd to be pleasing. caare not promise you amuse- 
ur Hope to Goramighty he no cut off him pig-tai!, cause me know him tmnong | S€!Ves 1b the mean time in heaping upon ime a load of inprecation, the young ii Fou 6 eidewied Weil. oor alt ieee te dete af Dl but if 
sure. ove < ly > Sut lim plg-tal., Caus le BUOY 5 % . m nents: ama wldowei ar SUL I ror , @; Ot . . 
} ionil ? Pag gt . pig b : ‘ w. | ruffian named keeping me ever on the alertto evade the bluws it was his con- coi ‘ : , 4S a cordial 
a hundred, ‘twas sucha big un. Well, I go shore. See you a OE ne eieeen is put in with his { | welcome can render solitude supportable, I am sure you will tind it here. Hun- 
\ ’ Stant attempt te ith his tists x 
Giood by. genelmen 1." : , gary Is onl re) yurs distan ! s— 3 a country > k ; 
aprgirthst.* 2. Sn . . , a , ; ") j 'he guard came consisting ol a Wu/asim, or Lieutenant, a sergeant, and cor- | 2°TY '8 Mls three hours distant from this—it is a country little known. You 
‘+ Assisted by the gallant Fletcher, her ladyship Jeft the gun-room What she AG SUSiy SOMty ; J bf 


a del will be well received by my neighbours on the frontier, and find the people a ra 

, ‘¥° > £ Saint Eustatius was strictly poral, | believe, and three or four men, ‘To the former I immediately explained 4h 7 ’ ‘ people a race 

had said about her being a favourite of the hero of Saint Eustatius was strictly ve vena, Wiel es coebiin’ a ee ee | was tende thebdenieds distinct from any in Europe. As to this road, I cau assure you it is excellent— 
} } ‘ » vessel NV was, he accident occurred, and sssured him as read nt 5 ? b 

true; he had not only presented her with his portrait, but suflicient money to ae pve Aspen pellason ; 


in every respect preferable to the one by Tyrol. The first English travellers by 
e oe , , to accompany him to the superior authorities. [soon perceived that it was in- : y . . ae Wie it ; i ‘ ” ler ei, 
purchase her freedom. ; a a ak ad 44, | accident touk the road by Tyrol; this made it the fashion, and ever since they 
Ne doa nie ee ist have fi od a tolerably accurate notion of what |! nded } should receive, then and there, a sample of Turkish jusuce, which ee ors ; ; ie, hai = 
By this time our readers must have formed a tolerably accurat tion of wh ; $37 2 ; ; have flown that way like a flock of birds. The Alps and lakes of Styria are 
stot t mM Be un Hill’s Recollecti we shal! not add first punishes and then luquires into the merits of the case I therefore warned mW eae 
is to be expected from Mr. Benson Hill’s Recollections: we shak add, ; + , : é fully as interesting as those in Tyrol, and as yet unknown to the English; and 
| his + waved the Lieutenant of the consequences of the step he contemplated taking, and _, eae ae : : 

therefure. another word. ' Pag : Gratz is not inferior to Innspruck. Besides, you can have an advantage in 
° resisted to my utmost the attempt of three or four men to throw me on the aes ‘ . 
Cina at : j h ahown 4 ie ghiah f iy ,, taking thisroad I am sure you will know how to value—it is to be acquainted with 
C ; h the Leadon Moos Ch ground ne of them in particular bad shown a ferocity which found vent only | in Medhiliten Telia: Whe Meee thu eniek. dale dike o4 bie ila , 

{ espondente 0 ie Londo oI ug AYOnIiCL ES ’ , mr 1@ Archi Ke Jt a ho i > lag wa pie stv é s -W 8, ar 

Patiala ei, “hpi . in deep curses and hard blows, 1 shall not fail to recognize him The soldiers i . HH 4 le fully i! : i ’ AS, aD 
mrEE mr CPpoage aa ‘hy PTPON P ; 7 will receive you with pleasure. e is wonderfully well informed; has vast 

Mik LATE GROSS OUTRAGE UPON MR. having succeeded finally in bringing me with my face tothe earth, secured me ¢ ¥ ’ va 


CHURCHILL. iu that position, and two men, with the regular police sticks, used for torturing practical knowledge and his spaces “re traly pleasing. As aman he has few 

Constantinople, May 21 thieves, murderers, and others, administered the chastisement that had been de- | C1"2'5—~4s 4 prince, 1 kh y among ey i pp dion —_ seas 

All Constantinople has been in an uproar about the affair of Mr. Churehill, | termined on. [cannot pretend to say what was the exact number of stripes, | home of =e ore seri linet hia = gt ye asset pct me from the 
whose case was mentioned in my last. As soon as the Minister of Foreign they may have been 40 or 50, but this | know, that every one has left a mark soenemmiene Phy: eer ae yoda ag My but lh pe tagee ged sae ar dae 
Affairs refused to give him up at the demand of Lord Ponsonby, the affair | as long and as broad asthe hand of a man. I have exhibited a specimen of | “'" “t pened 40 he we pei diga rie ro = presage p oapboe tig 
ceased to be personal, and assumed strictly the form of a national question. these marks to Capt. Johnstone, of the Madras ariay, wiv was perfectly shocked | 1f You Ww il ee and set Saar ae I “ne hope to see you, 
The ‘Turkish Minister had refused to conform to treaties! Our Ambassador, atit. The stripes having been suspended, [ was kicked up trom the ground and ut will bea debate pleas te eweye: 1 = dedicat “ Milan, ‘ sees Hardegg, wen 
therefore broke off all communication with the Porte, anddemanded an audience marched off to the office of the Kehaya Bey of Scutari, the slightly wounded please as inuch, and also our countryman, General Count'Nugent, at Trieste 
with the Sultan, with a view, it was conjectured, of asking his Highness with | child being mounted on an ass, Which | thoughta very proper conveyance for I fear to lose a post, and send you these hurried lines, praying you to believe me 


: ; : ur truly obliged, aud, I trust soon to say, grate ¢ 1.7 PurGsTau..” 
what Minister he is henceforward to transact business, as he cannot possibly suchan expedition. Had he been seriously injured, it would have been cruelty dae’ Sade: Basen ap d, [trust soon to say, grateful friend, ¢ PuRustaul 


t 


. : We give the arriva 
continue to have intercourse with one who has carried his insolence so far as to” thus to parade him about. He was first carried with much triumph and exhibited Wee : ‘ sits { had t ld t 
. T . ’ "7 > fou yur age lend, as we ‘ er! \ xpec ‘ e& anti- 
set at defiance the existing engagements Che Minister tor Foreign Affairs has to the Cehava Bey, to whom [ was then introduced. On my entrance he started e found our aged Irien as we had been told to expect, In a huge ant 
so completely committed himself, and Lord Ponsonby has declared so openly his 


7 , oe | quated bed, with faded damask curtains, ina room feebly lighted, and she 
up from Ins sofa with a fury perfecily demoniac, heaped curses upon my head, | * she At feebly lighted, and furnished 
refused to hear a word I had to say wn my defence, and seemed to deliver me over '" ‘Ye style of a hundred years ago. Her wasted form was supported by half a 

tus oO £0 Sil), i VY verence, & uly 4 . ‘ 
. , i, ' lozen pillows of different shapes and sizes l every thing abou rw 
to the Carassas to exercise their cruelty upon me. Indignation boiled in my re ; a er oP ” a ae iia ' "aaa tt oa 1 rit ae a os - 4 
’ 7 } : appearatice O anhHess anc sain. wi : } Si ad say, excep 1e at) 
east, and to one of these myrmidons of lawless power, who was particularly ‘ . gpa 
brea why Bs a f A ’ _ . ‘: expression of countenance, and manners. in nove of which could be traced any 
conspicuous for being more brutal than the rest of his fellow-brutes, I said they ‘ p : 
uit tt : ee : .}, . symptom of decay or weakness. Stillless might any feebleness be detected in 
might do what they pleased, but he should repent his ferocity, a threat which , ~? ; : 
: my " , what she said, for nothing mn the world could be more animated or more cordial 
only served to add fueltothe fire. ‘This man consoled me for the unmerciful : “gtr: ' 
: Mgeas a } ‘tes ‘ae than her welcome. She shook hands with each of us, as if she had known us 
beating I had received by assuring me, with a solemn oath, that had [ fallen float ene, taut aaeie Saree end ene eanin hes jen ot having enccended 
' allv ! 3, expressec rer an 4 agé ( é i succeede 
into his hands, he would not have ceased his stripes until the last’ spark of life bri Pe ae Get a eit ‘ You teust b - ily tir : 4 7s ¥ } = 7 
: pyri, rere Baar Pe pat een Fes, +n bringing us to her castle. U st be sadly tired, however,’ she said, ‘ anc 
a9 a hg re role ee peg na — “— a = gong the children must be almost ready for their beds ; so pray shew th it you feel at 
spl iaica Paap y ce , ag gtr? ? + home by selecting the rooms which suit you best. There are enough of them 
and with a violent pain in my chest, brought on, as I thought, by an extravation sean s madk net ane the dinner, which has been ready for you al hour or tw : 
“ us in) resent > -] as se é 4 7 i J yO, 
of blood in my lungs, pt yegee was keptup by the knocks and pushes of the will sgh up.” Of weaet aaden ete al "sl h seca ‘feuah eo 
Carasses in general, and of the brute par excellence in particular. Having saat ; bia 8 ored » Joseph, ’ 
in obedience to the mag C s hospiti stress 2 
reacled the Mekemme, and the child having first been set a whining, and then ses anal sien scat aceite brah naeanpts enact es 530m 
| produced to conjure up the storm which it was considered needful should attend | *"'® * neces ry P PSR SON My een ee 
me every where, | was dragged to the upper story cupy, in order, as he said, that we might pick and choose. In most old castles 
At the top of the stairs ‘a tall young man in the garb of a gentleman, re ' which I have seen, the rooms are small and comfortless, but in Hainfeld they 
‘ 7 J Gb, at sw Be C seman, ‘ . 
: Py . t > Le Mi an Sor vi { > ; é r 
ceived me, bearing in his hand a cane, which he demolished with due heroic i le ey ly sore cae “oi peg yes pe Ree cnsig aang My ny a 
fury over my devoted head and face. I here expected further ill-treatment: oer ee ee ’ BUCrs Esenereaey ee wae Si Fore Sue Cron 
but a poten He took place. ‘The chief of the ea whoever he a 1s, declared ¢!@Sant in its old-fashioned heavy way. In the principal room, which had been 
>, Y ‘ - . : - . : wie: . > 8. ¢ y ~} yas > 3 rastla > q “ > 
On the 12th, just before sunset, as Mr. C was beginning to read away his | that as a Frank was in the question, he would have no hand in further torment. PTePare d for us, and which was the best in the castle, there stood, in rather tot- 
tedious evening, he heard a rush towards bis cell, and in an instant his door was | ing me; as it was a matter which concerned the Oumouri Kharidje Naziri serene condition, a handsomely got-up bed, at least eight feet wide, furnished 
thrown open, and he was summoned forth—whether to death or liberty, was to | This was consolation of the right sort, and hope began to dawn upon me for the with crimeon silk curtaine, bordered with sliver lace, wah OR ERO inches breed, 
appear afterwards, and he soon perceived that the Turks, finding him too hot to first time. I had fully expected a second bastinadoing, and felt I might not | S¢'ounted by a massy carved cornice, fringed with silver tracery in the same 
be held longer without burning their fingers still more seriously, were determined have survived it. A Turkish surgeon was sent for. He examined the wounds , ‘@S'® 48 4 mg but heavy embroidery which figured at the head of the bed. In 
-oget tidof bim. Mr. C, asked if be was to be released by the hand of his of the child, and pronounced them to be slight, and I was afterwards called in like manner, 1e walls were hung with crimson satin; and round the room were 
, | ° > a e ned sotas , . ‘ re ¢ . - ; ® 
Ambassador or not! and on learning that he was hot, he refused to leave the | to hear a note of the injuries read over. I was not allowed to say a word of placed ol ™ yory ne » with curling backs, aud arms like dolphins tetie, om 
prison with his own consent. ‘The officers, therefore, put him out without it; | course—a statement of the whole affuir had been already drawn np at the dic- bussed in go d, and all padded with elastic cushions wrought in flowers. Fanci- 
his irons were removed, and he was told to go about his business He there- tation of my accusers; and on my remonstrating against such a proceeding, I — hg rr a ace supported by not lees fantastically shaped lege, with 
dore gut into a kaick and went home. No longer supported by the excitement was told this was a keshf (estimate of damages) and not a murattfe (trial), All SPUS Places wor the Sees 50 Haas eg stood here and there. Bureaus, chests of 
of his peculiar situation, he had scarcely reached the bosom of his family, | having been settled at the Mekemme, I was made over to a carass of the Kehaya drawers, and queer-looking toijlet-tables, groaning under the weight of huge 
when be was seized witha fever. He has since been visited by medical men, | Beys, and when alone he showed himself to be more humane than when herded preys compen “¥ reraiture Of course there were plenty of chairs—heavy 

(who were refused admittance into the bagnio when he most wanted them,) and | with the others. He allowed me.to enter a Jew's shop, and write a note to let | ° d fellows, with high puffy seats, cane backs, and whirligig arms, comfortable 
hy +} a. blee y novltices t ie . > er > . > } t ID as > a 7 ac _ 3 > 
by leec hing, bleeding, povltices, lotions, diet and Tepose, they have got him Mr. Pisani know how I was situated, and I have no complaints whatever to | enough to sit upon, but not easily removed from place to place. Most of the 
vo iad a little, although he is not yet able to leave his room. One of the many make against him. I then understood that I was to pass the night in the pirelik | T20's were ornamented with grotesque work in plaster, in high relief, on the 

blows he received whilst in the hands of an infuriated rabble and a lawless | (prison—literally place of fleas) at the Kehaya Bey’s ; but that was not the case ; | T0fS+ and such of the walls as were not hang with hideous staring antediluvian 

lit , lef oe a . - oe : " . ' » . — ; r S ere . Fence . } 1 > ~ 2 
military, has left severe pains in the chest, which he may carry with him to the | a kiatib drew up a note of the affair fur the Oumouri Kharidje Naziri, after fainily erie were = din rast with battle pieces, hunting = 
crave. << natn . sealf , ” Pitas shila ‘ other etnbeliishments in the same luxurious but autiquated taste. must not 

Diccdiaaeeiaain ti aan fa , as a having ascertained from myself who and what [ was. Whilst this was being otsis (a tae oon ink aiihdie of @ q “gta 

Send fart ee Sa ee ee Lord Ponsonby copied, my faithful pointers, which had never quitted me an instant, were taken °" . ne inportant articte of furniture, which was found in every 

w nt demand, bu: I suppose it will be the personal punishment of all who bad! care of. I had a pleasure in seeing that a sympathy was extended to them | T° !" the erg high and low, namely, an enormous porcelain stove, white 

a hand in exercising their cruelty on Mr. C., the dismissal of the Minister for which had been denied to theit master. ‘I'urks appear to have a fellow feeling and highly glazed, reaching Senn to the ceiling, in a succession of handsome 
Voreign Affairs, some guarantee for the future good behaviour of the Turks, | for dogs, which they cannot entertain for men, whoin they resemble not ~ stories, not unlike Chinese pagodos I have seen in other climes. The fire is 

and aco onsath , . ar ate | manic a ‘ . “a ‘ : , ; er - introduce nt p “ast ovens. asthe are w alle opens Maw 4 ° 
and a o npen ation to Mr. Churchill adequate to the magnitude of the offence From the Keyaha Bey’s 1 was sent under charge of the humane Carass, | *"‘'? luced into these vas ‘ovens, as they are well called in Ge rman, notby an open 

committed ; Lord Ponsonby hasa difficult part to play, for whilst he mustinsist who had orders to deliver me over to the Oumouri Kharidje Naziri, with a note ing into the room, but by a door which opens into the corridor. Early in the 
upon oonge te porsegping being given, he has our national interests to attend | of the accusation against me. It being already sunset ere we reached Constan- peace Pe large wood fee io Tghtes in oa see; sad ouch to thele mann, Ses 

: "ty : we quire, on the part of England, the greatest tenderness towards tinople ; I was thrust into the tumruk to await his Excellency’s orders, and there | ‘028 after the fire is burned out, the heat is retained, and the apartment kept 

Ahe arrel w .w ever da ‘ af ‘ > Py ae " * | e g , } j © shi iffices fi 
Nt eek, ae ee vith them in the mass will never do, and, after all, the I passed the night, the dirty boards my bed, a filthy rag borrowed from a fellow | W4t™ Hil the evening, when another heating is given it which suflices for the 

— onduct complained of has been committed only by individuals, whose services prisoner, my only covering. A high fever, however, kept me warm, and my night. 
he state can do very well without.—Suppose that in our rage against these few | sufferings were such that it required all my philosophy to bear up under them They go to visit the ancient seat of the family. 
ndivi luals, we wreak our vengeance on the whole nation, we should be acting | with any thing like complacency. The rest your Lordship must know, when | “On returning through the lower range of Riegersburg, where a picturesque 

in a most silly way. it we love not the Turks for their sakes, let us still love | was honoured with the ponderous chains of the bagnio, and when | was driven little village bas been built under the shadow of the fort, we took a look, by the 

. Gold has been the ruinof many a man, and yet we should | forth from thence without being told why I was released. The bagnio, black as countess’s desire, at the church, within which, she told us, she had erected a 

deem them mad were they, on that . ; row aoe oft . r ae 4 ® . »} Ae ~war obs > ve > . . 3 

shiek sabeeeimetic enna te a - ~~ to throw into the sea al! the gold | it is, is comparatively a bright page in the history of my sufferings Captain chapel. As he? vad never changed from the Protestantism in which she wa: 

juently came into their hands. hen our vital interests are concerned | Kelly and Mr. Rhodes took good charge of me there, and every comfort I could brought up at Edinburgh, and had acquired any thing but love or respect for 
we must senor ourse ive s of passionand prejudice. England must not, however, require Or enjoy in such a place was supplied, without any objection being made the Catholicism of Austria, this proceeding appeared very odd. We examined 
rs shs« “rely ¢t ‘ a a com ‘s ’ s€G, A aq ; } ‘ 

rere to punt % % verely the occasional misconduct of ‘I urkey. Evena spoiled by the gaolers. They are particularly civil, and I can bear testimony that it is the chapel, however, which was done up with the simple taste that characterised 

chil now and then meets with chastisement, and if we do not make a stand on | a well regulated establishment every thing she undertook. In the centre she had placed a neat, though rather 

this rc to secure 7 . . ! - , 2 pes . m 
iis a eng to ecure our rights and liberties here, we shall lose them to all eter- *T cannot refrain from stating to your J, yrdship that during my confinement showy, altar; and, on one side, a handsome granite monument to her husband 

nity he I na been anxious to establish that it should have the power to la galley slave (a Cephaloniot, Demetrius ( valligna by name) acted as my serv nt and son. Over all blazed the glorious Saint Wenceslaus, the patron of the 

exercise its police, when foreign subjects are concerned t th teenie 1 yes ° g : : _ : urges : »j © ; ie > of rst : 

of the Ambassadors ; but it has come ote : ver pe d, without the interfe rence | to my entire satisfaction. ‘This man was put into the bagnio seven years ago, hay — = 4 in keeping “= onl it oS age * Ce oes 5 = 
ost te be Seemed ith thet eres p , 48 many atime before, that it | in consequence, it would appear, of having been caught in a tavern brawl, in | @® ¥%0! affair puzzied us nota little. — a Soe explained 

: 1 that p P a 'T , ’ on 38 > F, sk 
} which a ‘lurk had been stabbed by one of Demetrius’s companions. The com- - ya ig wns shag wpe Hainfeld. She asked o little or nothing sboot 
| panion, though equally a Cephaloniot, was beheaded as a Rayan, and Demetrius the ¢ a of the ancient seat of her family rs their ——" 

Jagnio, he never saw | remains in bondage to this day, probably without the means of making his case | C2¥$+ 4nd asit vad passed from her hands to those of people wae neglected it, 

a Frank who could not | known to yoor Excell ney. I inquired into the man's conduct since he has and cared for none of its renowned associations, we refrained from alluding to 
o n 7 ™ acs 2 aw - ; she s eloque ie : rhe Pr 
good it Mr. C.’s case, | been a captive, and have pleasure in stating that I was told it has been exem- | !t: on Men vp hae ut on Shee aaoee ee Se Sane. Sain, is Seat one 

» hearly, if not quite, as | plary. the peculiar cast of her temperament, nearly all her interests lay buried with her 

sked his name, he wrote it himself in Tur Kehaya Be y's at Scutari, he was Your Lordship will perceive that there have been various individuals who | husband and son : and we soon found that her sole wish on earth, or, at least, 

: , hev ; ims n Turkish, asthe Kiatib had some dfficulty | made themselves conspicuous as my tormentors—viz the wish which was always uppermost in her mind, was to be laid beside them 
nD thaking 1 s F p yretend the . % es : > . ' . , ‘ , 

aio out, so that they could not pretend that he was punished because | 1. A young man of Kadikuoy. | As difficulties might arise, however. on the score of her being a Protestant, or 


1¢ wa able »xplai imself pe 
“ot : un ible to ¢ xplain himself. He told all the chiefs wherever he was, that 2. A Chaoush, or Oubashi of the Guard 
he had for years spoken well of the Turkish Empire } 


determination to have signal satisfaction, that the Minister and the Ambassador 
will not be able both to Keep their posts. Two men cannot well stand on the 
pointof adagger. It is not a little remarkable that the Turks should have 
selected Mr. Churchill as an object of their vengeance, when it Is known to 
every one that he has for years past, as a public writer, been one of the 
warmest of their advocates—a man who has had no small share in exciting 

iblic opinion in Europe in their favour. But then he has seen clearly the 
interest of his own country, and been an uncompromising esemy to Russia, the 
progress of whose projects he has been active in poimting out. Now, as I have 
said a hundred times, it 1s not the Turks who rule here, but the Russians. The 
former would have made no difficulty about giving up Mr. C., but on Monday the 
9th instant a Russian Dragoman and the Reis Effendi were closeted for two 
hours, and when the interview terminated our countryman was sent over to the 
Baguio with a regular tirman of committal, just as if he were a cominon felon, a 
convicted thief, or a confesed murderer! The French Ambassador got scent of 
this, and despatched to Mons. Boutenieff, his Secretary of Embassy, to say 
that such a rumour was afloat, and he hoped that the Russian Minister would 
take the earliest opportunity of proving that it was a calumny. When, there- 
fore, all the Amtassadors sent in notes, to protest against this invasion of Frank 
privileges, the Russian was the first who got his note in. 





them for our own 


Mr. Churchill was nearly murdered with- 
out being allowed the benefit of a single word he had to say in his defence, and 
when the Reis Effendi sent him from the Tumruk to the 2 
one countryman He might Say it was useless to see 
understand his language, but that excuse would not hold 
as he happens to know Turkish, for all common purposes 
weil as any other language; and when at the 


‘ 





from the castle being no longer in the possession of her family, she thought it 

cealed this fact, for it only s ib He had better have con-| 3. The mulazim (or his superior, if he was acting under orders) | prudent to take every precaution beforehand to insure this grand object of her 

. acl, niy sec Bs se -atrn t Ty TT 4 P ' >t \ . . vly > 2 : 5 - 

in the world who like t fy Tie treatment. ‘There are few people; 4. The Kehaya Bey of Ahmed Pacha.—(This ferocious fanatical old fool, | 2"*'€*Y- The priests, accordingly, were propitiated by this magnificent em 
th wh Gwho like to be told uv 11rF OWN Weakness On Ml +, | .” F : atta, , 

Shea - aan ne of Mr. C.’s| perhaps, flies too high to be easily brought down : y 1s 

intimate friends, a gentleman of high rank, inquiring after his state ait =aai P b g » y brought down; but your Lordship must be 
Vas ashamed t ate, Sal 


aw . * It y be right lain that this C Is : 1 for the ini- 
aware that he is notorious for his zeal in the — f F " , may be right to expiain tha 1s stands for Countess, and not for t 
P ‘ , | i 1 Ms 2 he persecution o ranks on every |! . ~ : 
0 go near him, because he was a rk lo} ae in ‘ . every | tial of a Christian name, hers being J. A. ; ne ontt ntinent 
sa Tur a delicacy in a well- | possible occasior lam much mistaken, or, like some of the blood-tyrants of , . ¢ 2. A. itis a general custom on the Co 


for persons of rank to write their title as a part of the signature, 
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bellishment of the church ; and the congregation felt themselves obliged to the 

countess for placing before their wondering eyes a picture done in Vienna, and | 
so much beyond their provincial conceptions of the power of art. It was | 
generally understood, also, that the countess had left in her will certain sums of | 
money to be distributed to the poor after her body should be quietly interred in | 
the family vault of the Purgstalls; and the clergy of the spot had an idea, | 
whether true or not, that, in the same event, the poor in spirit were not for- | 
gotten in her ladyship’s will. Ali these things she told us, not only with the | 
utmost upconcern as to her death, but, ] may say, with that sort of lively | 
interest with which a person speaks of an agreeable visit to be made in the | 
spring of the ensuing year. It was difficult at first to know exactly how to | 
iake all this—whether to be grave or gay—since it did not seem quite civil to be 
discussing as a pleasant affair, and in her presence, the details of our worthy 
hostess’s funeral. So I thought it best merely tu ask her whether, as in Eng- | 
land, there might not be some difficulty as to interment in a vault within the 
church, except in a leaden coffin. I suggested to her, that, as in Austria | 
people are buried very quickly after their death, there might be no time, | 


especially in a remote country place, to make the requisite preparations. ‘ And 

do you think,” retorted the old lady, with a curious sort of smile,—‘do you 

think I was going to risk the success of the prime object of my thoughts upon 

euch a contingency as that? No! no! you shall see!’ and ringing the bell, | 
she summoned Joseph. ‘Get the keys,’ she exclaimed, ‘and shew Captain | 
Hall my coffin.’ And, turning to us, she added, ‘When you seeit, I think you 
will admit that it is not likely to be refused admittance to the church on the | 
score of want of strength, or, for that matter, for want of beauty.’ I confess 
Fons nota little curious to discover how either strength or beauty could be 
given to a leaden coffin ; I found, however, it was nut made of lead, but of | 
ron; and so tastefully contrived, that it looked more like one of those orna- | 
mental pieces of sculpture which surmount some of the old monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, than a coffin intended for real use. Having removed 
three huge fantastically shaped padlocks, we fulded back the lid, and I was 
surprised to see two large bundies, neatly sewed up in white linen in the coffin, | 


one at each end. On stooping down and touching them, I discovered they | 
were papers, and could read,in the countess’s handwriting, the following words: | 
—‘ Our Letters.—J. A. Purgstall.’”’ ’ | 

Most naturally, the lonely invalid clings to her new-found friends ; and she is 
most urgent for them to stay and see her eyes closed in death. The last | 
scene :— 

“The request, therefore, to stay by her till she died, was a little startling ; for | 
if such an engagement were entered into, it was impossible to say how it could | 
be fulfilled, without much more serious inconvenience than it was either our | 
desire or our duty toincur. As the countess spoke in a cheerful and almost 
playful tone, I replied, inthe same tone,—‘ Pray, ma’am, when do you mean to | 
die,—for something will depend upon that!’ The old lady laughed at my taking | 
the matter up in this way, and exclaimed,—‘ You are quite right; you cannot | 
be expected to stay here for an indefinite period ; and you would be as wrong to | 
promise it as J should be unreasonab’e to exact it. But,’ added she, in a more | 
serious tone, and after pausing a minute or two,*I shal! not keep you long. | 
You know well how fatal to my happiness this period of the year has often | 
proved. The 23d of March is the most unfortunate day in my life. My hus- | 
band expired on that day, four-and-twenty years ago, and on that day I think I | 
may safely say to you that I shall die!’ I looked, of course, not a little sur- | 
prised. I cannot say I was shocked ; for I could scarcely believe the countess 
i earnest. Before I could muster any words to express what was proper on the | 
vecasion, she went on—* You may very well be startled at such a declaration ; | 
but, nevertheless, you wi!l see that what I say will prove true. My apparent re- 
covery just now is all fallacious and extenal—within, the vital principle is fast 
ebbingaway. Ibave been too familiar with disease not to know its marks. 

‘he rand of death is upon me, and I rejoice to find it so. I cannot be more | 
prepared for the awful event than I now am ; and I consider that Providence | 
has sent you here at this trying season to ministerto my Jast moments. I shal! | 
die happy, quite happy, if you are by my side to close my eyes,—if Mrs. Hall 
will stay near me, and if your little children will cheer me with their smiles as I | 
eave the world, I shall then feel, not only not deserted, but surrounded by friends. 
This, indeed, for many long years, has been my only wish on earth, though un- | 


accompanied by the slightest hope of its being gratified. How could I expect,’ | 
continued she, smiling, * that a family of my countryfulks would have either in- 
chnation or leisure to devote themselves to such a blighted vestige of humanity 
1s 1am?’ T assured her cordially, that I and all my family felt as she could wish, 
and that our duty to her was now amongst our most binding obligations. ‘* Well, 
then,’ cried she, ‘oblige me by staying over the equinox. It will come in a 
few days. Will you promise me that?’ ‘ Surely,’ I said, ‘we shall be most 
happy. We had intended,’ I added,‘ to proceed towards Vienna about the 
20th ; but we shall not now think of moving, however well you may be, before 
the 30th." ‘Ah!’ she sighed, ‘ that willbe long enough. Many days before 
that time arrives, you will, I trust, have laid me quietly in my grave; and I shall : 
be joined again to those beings for whomalone I wished to live, and for whose 
sakes I am so anxiousto die.’ From that time forward she never spoke more on | 
the subject. To all appearance, also, she went on steadily improving in health, 
or rather not falling into greater illness. The only striking difference in her | 
was, that she could not read her letters ; but she listened with much interest to 
their being read by us ; and she insisted upon our resuming our daily readings 
wiih her as before her late violent attack. Sheconversed, too, nearly as for- | 
inerly, and related anecdotes with all her wonted animtiun. So complete, 
indeed, appeared to be her re-establishment, that, on the 20th of March, I wrote 
to her friends to state that I fully believed all immediate danger was past. The 
post-bag, however, was scarcely closed before I was summoned to the countess’s 
room, where [I found her in a high fever, and talking incoherently. ‘The letters 
were taken out of the bag, and an express gut ready to send off the moment the 
doctor came and pronounced his opinion, of which, indeed, we had little doubt. | 
But by the time he came, the vigorous old lady was taken better, if I may use 
such an expression ; and, having slept more soundly than she had done for years, 

she awoke so much stronge: and heartier than she had been before, that all the | 
world pronounced this to have been the crisis of her illness ; and, as that had | 
passed, all would go well. So far there was an important change ; she was left | 
free from pain—a situation so new to her that she scarcely knew, she said, how | 
to enjoy it sufficiently. But all this was no more than the flaring up of the taper 
ust abuut to be extinguished. The equinox came, and found the countess all 
but dead. On the 23d, and less than twenty-four hours after the time she had | 


herself specified, the fatal blow was struck, and our poor friend was no 
more !°’ 


Kmiperial Parliament, 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
House of Commons, June 22. 
In a committee of ways and means, the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER said, the length of time this subject had been advocated, the universality | 
f the opinion in its favour, and its acknowledged importance, made dt un- | 
necessary for him to dwell at length uponit. In. 1834, the continuance of the 
duty was justified by the fact that any interference with West India interests 
might delay the slave emancipation measure. Those reasons for delay no 
longer existed. ‘There was no second opinion on the justice or expediency of | 
equalizing these duties. The only question, then, was one of time, and he, 
forthe sake of all parties, would bave the measure immediate. [Hear, heer. ] 
The West Indies asked for a gradual reduction, but in the nature of things the 
introduction of East India sugar must be by degrees, and there was no occasion 
to legislate for what was already a fixed principle of action. British capital 
must be employed, and a Superior manufacture produced, before the sugar of 
the East could be brought into competition with that of the West Indies. It 
would, however, be a necessrry protection for the West India p!anter to have a 
ceruficate of origin with the East India sugars to prove them, not of foreign, 
but of English colonial growth. [Hear.] Again, in districts whence sugar 
was exported from this country, the importation of sugar should be forbidden, 
but that sugar should be allowed to be freely imported by those provinces of 
India which did not export sugar to England. With regard to drawback on 


exportation, he would, if in office, next session call attention to that subject 
He concluded by moving. 


* That all discriminating duties on sugar shall cease, 
and that the duties on sugar should be placed on an equalized footing, ac- 
cording to the provisious of a bill to be hereafter brought before Parliament.” 
{Loud cheering. } i 

Mr GOULBURN was only apprehensive lest the moral effect of this reduc- 
tion, by exciting the alarm of the West India planters, might have proved 
detrimental to the success of the great experiment of em incipation. 

Mr. HUME thanked the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his enlightened 
measure, which would be acceptable to E 
mutual commerce. 

Mr. EWART said he too was oblige 


ngland and India, and increase their 


; d by the concession of the Right Hon 
Ge ntleman, although it was fenced with some stringent points. He thought the 
West India planters sufficiently protected. Tet British capital flow into India, 
and 300n her cottons would be equal to those of the West Indies 

Mr. O'CONNELL said it was to purchase 


the £20,000,000 were paid. 

; Mr. P STEWART would not complain on the part of the West Indies, but 
” thought more notice was necessary, and that they should be protected against | 
the sale at a reduced duty of the sugar now coming home. One thing was most | 
IMporiant ; would the system of free trade be carried out? would the Right 


Honourable Gentleman remove the restrictions on the trade with America’? 
(Hear, hear. } 


the equalization of the duties that 


| arising from his vote when that vote was given in secret. Did nothing else 


| they obtained office. 


| subscription, in the south-eastern isle of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


| concourse brought together by the coronation of George the IV. 


, abeyance of the Baronies of Beauchamp and Mandant in favour of the Duchess 


' will constitute an ample fortune, with a princely residence. 


, Jane Okill, both of this city. 


;manding too much of the Purte—that he ought to be satisfied with the dis- 


| the insignificant authorities on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, where the | the 27th inst., at six o’clock, 





Lord W. BENTINCK begged to say that certificates of origin, as proposed | event happened. It would be hardly safe to ascribe this to Muscovite jealousy 


by the Chancellor of theExchequer, could be insisted on with fairness, and pro- | and intrigue. We are anxious to learn what part the British Government will 


cured without diffliculty | in thi ; ; : 
> . take in this affair, and al! h My ton will say in the House of 
Mr. W. P. Thompson would most cordially support the motion. f, and ane whet my Lord Palmesson ibe 


Mr. W. Cravford said there was only one port (Calcutta) from which sugar | Commons, when questioned on the matter, as he undoubtedly will be. 
Was exported, and it would be easy to prevent its importation there.—Mr. G. F, | | We stated in our last that the Ministry had resolved to equalize the duties on 
Young and Dr. Bowring would be prepared to discuss the question.—Mr. Pease | the East and West India Sugars. A series of Resolutions were moved by Mr. 


could not feel indifferent to the reduction of 20 per cent. on the chief article of | Spring Rice, in Committee on the 22d June, and carried. A Bill was conse- 
produce of 100,000,000 of his feliow subjects. —Mr. P. Howard and Mr. Thorn- 





| 

uently immediately introduced, read a third time and passed on the 29th of 
| eley approved the measure, the latter wishing the equalization to be extended to q y ; y anes ird : — tl , 
| Bengal.—the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not, however it might benefit | the same month. A short sketch of the debate will be found in another column, 


the consumer, think of pouring on the market fore iga sugar, the slave sugar of | explaining the new regulations about to be adopted. The following letter from 
the Brazils, &e , to compete with the produce of our colonies. The resolution | Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, to Sir James Carmac, 


Was agreed to. | throws further light upon the subject. 
VOTE BY BALLOT. 


House of Commons, June 23. | «My dear Sir—The Chancellor of aii"teee + > abrir ate. 

rage A of oe erage been ee hap ——— ” — | night. It is this. That all sugars coming rena India with a certificate of 
silt, GROTE ron to move or lave toring al ead the mode of | ign wil in pont of duty, be asimiated with West india sage Spe 
tain leave to bring in his bill, he would show that regulations may be establish- ; 4 y to prohibit the introduction of foreign sugare 


; ‘in the sugar-growing and exporting provinces of India, although such restric- 
; ed to make secret voting of great utility. All the means he should propose | ears . P gP f 8 


. ! ; tions need not apply to the other parts of that empire. The whole system of 
— be — constitutional. “a of bry would productive of | grawhack will be subject to future modification. I trust that this plan will be 
a feeling of protection to the electors. No man need fear any evil consequences quite satisfactory. I remain, &e &c. 


: ; : Signed * Joun Hopnouse.” 
speak in favour of his motion, the lengthened evidence given before the bribery (Signed) “ 


| committee would be suflicient. Mr. Horman, who had given his evidence be- | From this it would appear that the West Indies will be protected thus far, 


fore the committee, bore testimony to the universality of bribery, as far as his | first, that no foreign sugar will be admitted ; second, that East India Sugar will 
experience went. Every candidate had to contend, as a matter of course, with | require a certificate of origin ; third, that exactly the same duties, £1, 10s. per 


a body of electors ready to dispose of themselves fora certain price. Intimida- | cwt. will be exacted in both cases ; and, fourth, that inasmuch as West India 
tion again was another evil attending this system. In Ireland this was carried 


: ; z ; | Sugars are much superior to those from the East, it will be a long time before 
| to a great height; and from the police officers stationed in that country, who | he I: sete with the f in British Market 
| were witnesses of the coercion practised, much of the information laid before |e !atter can com} WR CRO FOTMOE Ih EFTNIED MESTEOIS. 





the committee had been derived. It would be easy for him to adduce evidence D Yr The i : ! b Pees 
to show that intimidation was put in practice in almost every instance. The weebbe neal: -iresie~ excited «mong our readers by extracts whic 

Hon. Member, after some further arguments, which he brought forward on former | we published last week from Capt. Hall’s new work, wherein he describes @ 
occasiuns, in support of the ballot, concluded by moving for leave to bring in a | person supposed to be the original of the above character in Rob Roy, induces 


bill providing that the votes at elections for members of parhament be taken | ys to give further particulars of this person. They will be found in another 
secretly by way of ballot. 


Mr. LEADER supported the motion. The Hon. Member animedverted on | column, and although they repeat some of the facts of our former publication, 
the conduct of anti-ballot members of the Government, who, be said, had changed | nig doubt —_ — readers wnt be gratified by their perusal. Ww hethen the Countess 
their minds on this question. It redounded very little to their honour to have | Purgstall, formerly Miss Cranstoun was the individual Sir Walter Scott had in his 
it said of them that the seal was put on their lips with regard to it the moment | eye when he drew the character of Diana Vernon, we will not pretend to deter- 
I DALMENY ae | mine ; but certain it is that Capt. Hall has made out a pretty strong case, and 
rd DALMENY opposed the rmotion. | by his analogies. nea : : " 
Dr. BOWRING, in support of the motion, said that when the ballot was first leads us, 99 gies, nearly to bis own conclesions. He draws his infer 
begun in America it was only by two or three states, and now there were but | ences from three circumstances,—first, from the accounts she gave of her own 
two or three who had not adopted it. independence and peculiarity of character, especially of being always on horse- 
Mr. BRODIE was opposed to the measure, not so much to its principle as | back, and speaking her mind; secondly, from Rob Roy being the only novel 


to its inexpediency in the present state of society, and with a due regard to the | which Sir Walter omitted to send to her; thirdly, from her total silence with re 
circumstances of the courtry. 


Mr. VILLIERS defended the principle of the ballot, and said it was impossi- | gerd to Diana when pte of the novel in question, leading us to the belief 
ble to stop the progress of the question. If it were refused this year or the next that she really supposed herself to be the person described. 
it still would go on acquiring fresh strength until it ultimately should receive But whether we grant the hypothesis or not, the book itself is exceedingly 
the sanction of the Legislature, when the opinion of the people was too strong | interesting, and may be safely reprinted in this country by any of the spirited 


and too universal to be disregarded. He was in favour of the ballot, which he | jooksellers, to whom we are indebted for such a constant succession of English 


i ~ yO. se > chare F 2 Ce é t i | . " . ss 
considered would raise the character of the candidate, and consequently improve | publications. There can be no doubt of the fact that a very high-spirited 
the position of the constituent. 


Mr. W. ROCHE supported the motion, and a division took place, when the | WoM&n, Miss Cranstoun, married an Austrian nobleman who happened to 
numbers were—For the motion, 88 ; Against it, 139; Majority, 51. visit Edinburgh in 1787, and that she accompanied her husband to Hungary 
—— | where she recently died. Her husband fought in all the wars against Napo- 
SUMMMARY. leon, and was at last taken prisoner and died in consequence of his sufferings 
A splendid monument in memory of Bishop Heber has been erected, by private | and privations during his last campaign. Her only son she had also the mis- 
. , | fortune to lose, and with his death the title became extinct, and the estates for 

London is said not to have been so full as at present since the extraordinary ; . 
| the most part fell to strangers. In this forlorn state the Countess lived many 
There are at present in Paris 20 infant asylums for receiving the children of | years, in total seclusion, and in her last moments happening to hear that a coun- 
indigent families. while their parents are out of work. They received altogether | tryman and his wife were near her, sent to them to come and close her eyes. 
3,700 children. Four more similar buildings are in construction, and will be | This is another instance of the strong attachment generally felt by us all to the 


opened next year. | land and people of our birth, and by none more so than the Scotch. 
State of Trade.—The accounts from Manchester and the other towns largely 





engaged in cotton manufactures are of the most satisfactory character; the The Albion Club —The advantages, comfort, and utility of Club-houses 


stocks of yarn in this country are reduced to a very low ebb ; and there is little | have been so fully tested in London, that no apology or explanation is necessary 
doubt, from the cavtion with which our German customers have been making 


2 ; > | for creating similar establishments in this or any other large commercial city. 
their purchases, that there is an almost equal scarcity with ther. Within the | , ng . j : 
last three weeks an advance, of 1-2d per Ib. has taken place in yarns, and all | The Albion Club of New-York is modelled on those of the British metropolis, 
the spinning mills are in full activity. The looms are also kept fully employed, | and will embrace private dining rooms, library, news-room, &c., to which 
for the American market: | strangers will be introduced. The institution is placed under a committee of 
Itis an extraordinary fact that advices, dated the latter end of December in | managers, composed for the present year of the following gentlemen: Thomas 


London, have been answered from Calcutta, not five months having elapsed | Dixon, James B. Elliman, Charles Edwards, Samuel T. Cary and John Charles 


between the despatch. | Beales, Esq. to whom all applications for admission must be addressed. 


: eat? | We regret to announce the death of Mr. John Lang, Jun. one of the editors of 
of Bedford. It is a remarkable circumstance that the house of Russell has no | the New York Gazette. This event took place on Monday last, after a severe 
second peerage in the family, which this would obviate, as her Grace’s eldest son, | 

| 
| 


It is reported that his Majesty will excercise his right of determining the 


Lord ©. Russell, would succeed her in the title. illness of two days, arising from inflammation, brought on by exposure to cold 
His Majesty has conferred the honour of Knighthood on David Wilkie, Esq., during one of the late and sudden changes of the atmosphere. The deceased 
the Royal Academician, and principal painter to his Majesty. was a young gentleman much beloved for his kind and amiable disposition, and 
Dorchester county gaol does not contain a single prisoner for trial at the en- | his death is regretted by all who knew him. 
suing assizes. A man is confined there ona charge of coining, but the offence 
was committed in Somerset ; and yet the New Poor Laws were to fiil our prisons 
with criminals. | lowing a | rs 
A series of scandalous frauds have been lately brought to light in Doctors’ Tke Posthumous Memoirs of his own time, by Sir Nath. Wraxall, Bart., 
eae : “ = ” > 
Commons’ by parties who have taken out letters of administration, and made | author of Memoirs of my own Time.” From this very entertaining work we 
oath of their being next of kin or only surviving relatives of seamen who have | have already made some extracts, under the title of ** Reminiscences of the 
died at sea, and obtained the wages due to them at their decease. Peerage.’ From the interesting matter these extracts contained, we are sure 
The late Duke of Gordon has left to the Duchess 80,0001. in money on the | °YF readers will be glad to learn that the entire work is now before the public in 
, ‘ ‘ J ; 
joi | an American edition. 
estate, and 5,000]. a-year for life, with Huntley Lodge, asa jointure house. He = ; nagar : , 
has bequeathed “toned Glenfiddich, and 2,001. a-year to the Dowager | ‘The same house um also published Washington Irving's Sketch Book, in a 
Duchess of Richmond for life. ‘The remainder to the Duke of Richmond, and | "€W and handsome edition, of 2 vels. 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have just sent out from their press in 
2 neat vols. the * Z'in-Trumpet,” which has already been sufficiently recom- 
mended to our readers by the amusing extracts that we have recently inserted 





Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have published the fol- 











Married, on Thursday evening, by the Rev Dr. Berrian, Mr. J. 1. Swifi, te Miss 





A | jn this journal. 
Died, at East Haddam, Conn., on the morning of the 10th inst., of consumption,| Messers. Collins, of Philadelphia, have published “ Col. Crockett's Exploits 
after a short illness, Mes. Sarah, wife of John McCracken, of New York, in the 44th | 944 Adventures in Texas.” 


The title-page runs as follows— 

“Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas: wherein is contained 
| a full account of his Journey from Tennessee to the Red River and Natchi- 
-- - ———— —=— = | toches, and thence across Texas to San Antonio: including his many hair- 
a) Lain AYE IBULOW | breadth escages ; together with a Topographical, Historical, and Political view 

wee liek d) selva eel) eee eee, i) | of Texas. Written by himself. The Narrative brought down from the Death 
2 RE EERO > PE RET . | of Col. Crockett to the battle of San Jacinto, by an Eye-witness.” 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1836. The above works are for sale by Mesars. Wiley & pati Broadway. 


year of her age 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7} a 7} per cent. prem, 

















Since our last a vesse! has arrived from Havre with papers a day or two later, | __ Messrs. Harper & Brother have just published anew edition of Lt, Slidell’s 
Year in Spain. This is the third edition of this highly entertaining and agree- 
able work, and is much enlarged. It appears in three very neatly printed and 
portable volumes, each accompanied by an engraving, illustrating interesting pas- 
Lord Ponsonby, the British Minister at the Sublime Porte, and the Turkish | sages of the work. 


but we do not observe in them any news of importance. 
In our last we touched on the subject of the dispute which has arisen between 


Government, arising out of the outrage perpetrated on Mr. Churchill. On a ‘The same publishers have also reprinted Allan Cunningham's new romance, 

previous page will be found a full account of this atrocious affair, drawn up and Lord we , The == wr Np author is a sufficient to give the work cele- 
. a . y and circulation. etall price, fijty cents. 

signed by Mr. Churchill himse!f. The document shows incontestably, notwith- brity and circ ‘ all p » Silty 





standing all we have heard of late years of the advancement and civilization of New Packet Ship Oxford.—The cabin of this really beautiful specimen of 


naval architecture was thrown open yesterday afternoon for the inspection of 
it is by no means proper for civilized powers to trust the safety of their subjects | the friends of her enterprising owners, and was soon filled with the beauty and 
to Turkish laws, unsupported by the protection of Christian embassies fashiou of the city, as well as the merchants and shipmasters, who were all 
° -" . ° ———— i 1 1 ‘ 
. anxious to have a look at her, and the examination well repaid them for their 
nany he European journals Lord Ponsonby has been censured for de- | *” . : 
In many of the European jourt = 4 trouble. Her cabin is handsomely fitted up with bird's-eye maple, sat 20d 


and mahogany, containing 40 berths, neatly and elegantly furnished, and her 


dining table is sufficiently lengthy to receive 50 passengers. Of her model and 
where the offence was committed—and that his demand, that the Reis Effendi | dimensions we have spoken before, and we hazard nothing in saying that she 
should be dismissed was carrying matters too far. It is difficult at this distance will be as fleet and commodious as any vessel of this port. She takes her place 
f fay os ne how far thee on the 16th inst. in ©. H. Marshall and Goodhue & Co.’s old line of Liverpool 
and with the information before us, to determine how far these censures are packets, and will be commanded by Capt J. Rathbone, (late of the New Line of 

New-Orleans Packets,) to whom we wish every success.— Mercantile Adv 

y 
The new steamer Rhode Island, belonging to the Boston and New York 
cruelties practised on the unfortunate victim, it would seem very difficult for a | Transportation Company, made her first trip yesterday from Grand st., which 
British minister to hold any further intercourse with such a personage. Weare, | place she left at 11 minutes past six o'clock, A. M., and notwithstanding a strong 
therefore, disposed to await further information before we condemn the conduct wind from the North East for nearly half the time, and a delay of nine minutes 
" 2 ae ; tu screw up the engine, she arrived at Newport at 6 o’clock P.M.; thus making 
of his lordship. The Turks are still barbarians, and barbarians must be treated 


: the run in less than ten hours and three qrarters. This, for an untried boat and 
in such a manner as to enforce their respect, and their respect is only commanded engine, isan extraordinary performance, and it must be admitted that the pro- 


when they are made to feel the power of those they hold intercourse with. prietors of this new line of steamers, by their liberal, skilful, and enterprising 
It is conjectured that the Russian influence was at the bottom of this affair— expenditures, deserve well the patronage of the public.—N. Y. American. 
that may have been the case as far as the conduct of the Reis Effendi was con- | = 


' a LBION CLUB.—The first meeting, to ballot for members and other busines: 
cerned, but the original outrage was committed by the Turkish populace, and | A preparatory to its opening, will be held at the City Hotel, on fave t3. Yh 
Aug. 13,—2t. 


the Mussulmans, that they are still in an actual state of brutal barbarism, and that 


missal and punishment of the public authorities and individuals of Scutari, 


correct ; but judging from the disclosures in Mr. Churchill’s letter, and the 
yell authenticated assertion that the Reis Effendi justified and even abetted the 
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PROUDLY WILL I MEET THEE. 


A song ; inscribed to Mr. S. H. A. Marsh, Clifton ; the words and melody by Annette Marriott. London: published by Wheatstone and Co., 20 Conduit street. 
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Proud - ly will I meet thee, And as proud - ly pass thee by, 


pity - ing smile may 
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greet - ed thee in Joy and left thee, Love, in Tears But proud -_ ly will I meet thee, andas proud -_ ly pass thee \ 
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Oh why did I unlock, the treasures of my heart, Check’d be the rising tear, and hush’'d be ev’ry sigh ; A pitying smile may greet thee, 
For one who in my grief, has never borne a part. For proudly will I meet thee, But I'll tremble not, not I. 
Deep, deep within my soul, let ev'ry sorrow lie, - And as proudly pass thee by. 
= —— . : = — - = = : — eee —— See een Se cae era ae 
Vaviceties. | having an impediment of speech, in addressing a meeting remarked, that partial | | ee PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
en { abstinence from intoxicating liquors would not do; they must insist upon tee- | - agg building eatte, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
: ; ; | tee-tee-total abstinence. in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 

Serjeant Wilde has been subjected to much raillery from his brethren of | s Mr. B telnet ond Best © ' ; Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same Me 
the bar, in consequence of his having lately requested permission to plead, | SOme years ago, Mr. baron o'land and Lord Brougham being in company, | as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
without the full-bottomed wig in the House of Lords. The worthy serjeant | the latter in the course of conversation, put hypothetically, the case of a mean | nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO 
defended himself by stating, that he did not know many learned gentlemen who | convicted of telony, and duly hanged according to law, but restored to life by | Dec. 19-tf. 
could venture to divest themselves of the peruke of office ; for it is often truly { medical appliances ; and asked what would be the man’s defence if again EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teet1 ] 
said,, “the wisdom is in the wig.” “ I’m not quite certain of that,” observed Sir | brought to trial? “* Why, returned Bolland, * it would be best for him to | inserted in the best possible manner. F {Nov. 21-tf.] alil 
Charles Wetherall, drily, ** ‘tis a longtime since I've seen any wisdom ina | plead a cord and satisfaction.”’* NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS Ca 
whig.”’—Morning Post. | . os ae gg pig yf . = Ww 

National Predilections.—There are several kinds of drinkers, each of which |._* “ Accord and sstisfection” ise common plea in legal practice. This line of 1g ‘il S af ye on mask at eek flowing ni ich will ps 

i s s oy , j usiine of packets, Wi rereaiter be Composed 0 e lollowing snips, W c . 
has his own taste ; and that every country has its peculiar beverage, we have ah 5 a” Oded dkene domo cana abaadns "aa ds aati pa -——=———* | succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from chi 
evidence in the following old ballad :— BATHER DRESSING & WRITING CASES, Portable Pocket Shaving New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, tol 

7 Cases &c, peculiary adapted to persons travelling, containing every requisite for | 17 ‘ . , rie ® , 
The Russ | brandy, Duct beer ; J 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— . 
1¢ Russ loves brandy, Duchmen beer, the toilet in the smallest possible compass. Also, a superior assortment of Portable Ships | Masters Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from sul 
The Indian rum most mighty ; Writing Desks, Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Embossed F | ss : p gm | pode Re Peo temeuth sor 
The Welchman sweet metheglin quaffs Portfolios, &c. for sale at the store of A. B. STRANGE 4 ; — ¥ ’ i su) 
ne ging ’ [July 30 334 Broadw ’ } Toronto, |R, Griswold, | Aug. 1, Sept.17,  Sept20, iy 
lhe Irish aqua vite ; uly 30. roadway cor. Anthony. | Ontario, Huttleston, | = x 2 “ 9, ex 
T ‘re “ - . yes $ ‘George Mo ~ | 7 : 
I he TF yas extol the Orleans grape, VENHOMAS WELLS, Commission Agent, No. 185 Front Street, New York, offers | - —* paeetas rey oe % June A oy an 
a Phe Spaniard tipples sherry ; his services te the merchants, &c. of Upper and Lower Canada, for buying./ Mediator, H.L.Champlin, /— 10, July 7, “10, be 
The English none of these escape, selling and forwarding goods. j Sostenal la i. Chant iin “ 9) oo iv” “ 20. Buc 
For they with all make merry. nana iy Uh be paloma Neilson a — of aed Americar Insue ; Glediater. ‘Thos Srittco, Oct 1, | 4 27, Aug i. ve 
an . é ; , , rance Co. everley Robinson Esq. Counsellor at Law. Toronto, U.C. Hon, — Io wu : \ ow ” oem. 

It is affirmed that Napoleon, during the eleven years of his reign, sacrificed to | Lieut. Col. Wells, Hon. John Henry Dunn, Hon, Wm. Allan. Hamilton, Aadvow Siahes my hi it j ny ss ag Avs 7 ai 20 
his ambition 5.490.000 men, which surpasses the number which the civil wars | Sieven Esq. Cashier of the Gore Bank. Niagara, Thomas M’Cormick Esq. Cashier P - ‘ide ?. TM ct dwiek Nov 7 |“ 7 Sept.l, a 
carried off during three centuries ; comprising the reigns of John, Charles V.,! of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Nagara Falls, Samuel Street Esq. ae aves in oc aawien) _ 1, . a eat Ng firs 
Charles VI., Henry IL., Francis II.. © IX. Henry Ifl.. and Henry IV.| St. Thomas or Lake Erie, James Givins Esq. Sandwich, Charles Baby Eea,| eet ID. Chadwick, 10, ieee. Me > of 

anes » Henry 11., Francis 11.. Charles IX, Henry » an enry iV. Fickasde. Ghaamas tk. Pens te oe See eee see Esq. These ships are all of the fi-st class about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
In the last year of his reign, Napoleon levied, independent of the National onan - the Ba _ fon then, ay ee og — ry el ashier of the | by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, mc 
Guard, 1,300,000, which is more than 100,000 men per month bo tee ot tw nak a Gener Cenetn. "Eickicend 4 8 Cc yy a Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed a: wt 

on ’ " , y - . pe a. 4 Aly BW. essrs.A.L. & I, ie weer ich inc 4 € ig s veither - 3 

IT’. Wharton, being challenged to make two lines on ardinal Wolsey, each | Mac Nider, Messrs. Burnett & Howard. Quebec, L.C., Alezand r Simpson Esq. ewan ye ce tee Cee bas “ble ean, vel pore hy be a pe 
word in each line to begin with the same letter wrote as follows :— Cashier of the Branch ofthe Montreal Bank. ages tal by thom xe th regular Bills Of Ladin pha on te ceanine Asely 10 pe 

* Begot by Butchers but by Bishops bred, R N.B. Thos. Wells receives Orders for the New England Bank Note Company of JOHN GRISWOLD 70 South jeseet, New York. ob 
How high his Honour holds his haughty head.” = NOLS [July 23—41] GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to the 
. n - aera > 7 Ww > Y ‘ . 
Epigram by Jeckyll on a Speech of Serjeant S——n’s, LADY of the first respectability, whe is competent to teach Music, French, | bre st By tare aene thera 19 as street, London. P, 
The serjeants are at a grateful race £& and Italian, is desirous of procuring a situation as governess in a private family. | af " ~ Bs a a . 
And all their speeches show it, a ae -* eam address A. B. (p»stpaid) at the office of "| British Con- NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS an 
Their purple garments come from Tyre, preemie nn July 23-3, From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the rei 
Their canumente g0 to it. J b VEXHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Siiver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made anew arrangement for the sailing for 
, re Oe ; — , can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur method | Of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 

When Mr. Charles \ orke was returned a member for the University of | of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery order, viz :— vis en 
Cambridge, about the year 1770, he went round the senate to thank those who | ---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from tic 
had voted for him. Among the number was a Mr. P. who was proverbial for Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan .10.-ly. H C.Stoddard lo of Ga ta hen 8.'Dec. 8 April 1 July 16 a 

hice die ‘ ie z ; i. oa vs ; : ro —— ED avre }.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, e 8, Dec. 8, April 1, . 
having the largest and most hideous physiognomy that ever eye beheld. Mr | OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway,cor-| Sully, G!A.Forbes Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6, ‘* 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, - 
Yorke, in thanking him, said, “Sir, I have great reason to be thankful to my ner of Amity Street, New York. : France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, an 
friends in general, but confess myself under a particular obligation to you, for Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- Francis Depau, |H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, ch 
the very remarkable countenance you have shewn me upon this occasion. gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters Rhone, J. Rockett, |_ ** 24, “ 16, July 8, ** 8, May ae 16, hi 

é . for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former Chas. Carroll, W. Lee. i\Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, fa 

A Neat Pun —A private in the Lancers, who was a model of neatnese and | plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. l, 
regularity for the whole regiment, and in consequence a great favourite with his | who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. Asthe French Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, ‘** 24,,Feb. 1, 16, jag ee in 
officers, unfortunately had “a call ;” and from this period he became slovenly ane d will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- | aaa fe W. Pell, ; - ~~ ate a ive: Ye Ps oe Oct os 
and inattentive to | ty. ould **hold fi ” > , versation. aug, 20, tica, epeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,S5ept. t, ’ 9 UCT. O83, nc 
aertir cee ‘e . 7 _ —- He bi e“b ad he arth : with peg _ Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: . | Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, ‘ 16, “* 8, Oct. I, in 
: leath and damnation” upon his comrades as sinners with all the zeal o | Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt) ** 16, May 8, ‘* 24, Mar. 1, “ 16, &, th 
a ranting fanatic ; and so absorbed was he in the * new light,” that he neglect- | Rey. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. Poland, Anthony, | “24, “ 16,Sept.8, ‘* & July 1, * 16, : 
ed his person and was frequently reprimanded by his commanding officer for a | Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. Erie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July_1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, peats bs 
want of cleanliness. On one occasion when he was rebuked for having on a Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,' Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. ) — 
very soiled shirt, he said, “If dirty without, he was clean within.” “Then, | George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. Charles Edwards, Esq. | These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably communion Se ele oe R 

sat lone! . , sits } r the 9 . 0 ee | dations f assengers,cumprisi Iithat may be required for comior Md co sa v 
(said the colonel) I wish you would turn yourself inside out! — Sporting R. INO. CHAS. BEALES, informs his friends and the public, that he has | sienee Anchitene wines ond stoves of overt deserigtion Goods sent to either of the ‘ 


term, whic 8e em ranc 5 3 i " $s > t . f. iat * as a hysician and Su geon, at hi residen Cys ’ F sub cibers at New Y ork, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

t “ : otal. " ‘hi e ’ hi h is Us d by ter pe a e societies to les g ate | “ 3 uston-st. Ir. after studying in the first schoo!s and hospitals of Lon- | the expenses ectually incurred. 

syste m whic h inculcates abstinence from - ca - ] q vet ~ or are do , has st P ctsed | many ye in th city ¢ f Mex Os wher he more par. Cc. BOL T ON, F Ox & LIV ING Ss I ON . 22 Broadste 
itt a man amed Tur ae ao a er of b P on , _ = Pt ee t 0 cul: lj turned his attentis LO, and was appointed Profess or of, Midwifery, and wo. Ww HIT Lf CK, jr. 46 South st. ° 
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